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NOVEMBER ON THE FARM. 
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| sibly the removal and destruction of the smut 


Would it not be better 
for all parties concemed if the farmer would 
look his sleds over before winter sets in, and 
if any want repairing carry them to the wheel- 
wright, so he can mend them at his leisure, 
and thus have time to do the work well, and 
yet get it done in season, so the farmer can 
have the advantage of the first snow. 

The sleighs should also be brought out and 
examined; if any repairs are needed, now is 
the time to have them done; and if they need 
painting or varnishing, it is important that it 
should be done in season to get well dried 
before winter sets in. A little foresight on 

the part of the farmer, in caring for his farm 
| implements, and having them ready when he 
|needs them, will do much towards making 


' him a successful farmer. 





‘Questions & X 
Questions & Answers. 


ae All questions to the Editor, desiring answer | 
through the PLOUGHMAN, should be accompanied by 





the full name of the correspondent. } 


“GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Please give us, in the Ploughman, the for-| be fatted at that time of the year. 


| winter, and if the stock has not been pro- | 


FEEDING CATTLE FOR BUTCHERIAG. 


[Ohio Farme.r} 

When to begin féeding depends upon cir- 
cumstances. Most men who “feed cattle and 
sheep for the butcher,” feed them as the best 
means of marketing their summer crop, in 
which case the feeding should begin as soon 
as the crop has matured. It is then when it 
is nearest its natural state, hence its best 
condition for cattle or sheep, and when they 
can most readily convert it into the greatest 
amount of flesh. The older the feed gets the 
greater its waste and the more stale it be- 
comes, so that stock have not the relish for 
it that they had when it was fresh and new. 
The time to begin feeding depends also on 
the time the feeder intends to sell ; it will 
hardly pay him to fat his stock in the fall and 
then keep them for the spring market. Six 
or eight weeks for sheep and ten of twelve 
for cattle is quite enough time to crowd their 
condition for the butcher, and this kind of 
feeding must be done just before they are 
sold. Between the advantage of feeding stock 
early and the advantage of hitting a good 
market, the feeder must split the difference, 








j} and his success in feeding will depend upon | 


how well he splits this difference. If he 
wishes to feed for a longer time than two or 
|three months, the first part of the feeding 
should consist largely of coarse provender ; 
| this will throw the fattening season into the | 
| vided with comfortable quarters they can not 
The 


mula for making what is called government | digestive organs of cattle and sheep are of a 
| 


whitewash, for inside and outside. | 
Yours, truly, eS a 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 14, 1885. 


(To make five gallons of brilliant stucco 
whitewash for buildings, inside and out, take 
six quarts of clean lumps of well-burnt stone 


lime ; slack with hot water in a covered tub 
It should then be 


passed through a fine sieve to obtain the 


to keep in the steam. 


flower of lime ; add one-fourth of a pound of | 
burnt alum pulverized, one pound of sugar, 
three pints of rice flour, made into a thin, 
well boiled starch or jelly, and one pound of | 


dissolved in hot water. This may be 


lied cold on inside work, but for outside | 
A white- 


is said to be more brilliant 


work it should be applied warm. 


wash thus made 


than 


plaster of paris, and to retain its bril- 


liancy many years. It should be put on with 
4 common painter’s brush, a second coat being 
Applic d after the first is well dried. 
end of the White Hous« 


formerly painted with this composition.—Ep 
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“SMUT” IN CORN. 


Mr 


the foll 


A. Belles, Lee County, Ill., propounds 
owing: 1. There much smut 
(fungus) in mycorn this year, I would like 
to ask if it will affect the seed corn? 2. | 
am advised by an old farmer neighbor to 
plant the entire ear (“tips and butts”), as the 
corn will fill out at the tips much better. Is 
it the case? I have generally planted only 
the middle of the ls it better to 
plant from ears containing fourteen rows than 
from ears containing eighteen or 
?4 In it 
cob until just before 


being 


ear. 3. 


twenty, or 
rice rersa better to remain on the 
planting, or is it just as 
Is there 
in the 


is dry ? 4 
any way of preventing smut 
growing crop 

To these queries Prof. Morrow of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois answers (1 and 5): Prob- 
ably no one of us knows all that is to be 
learned about smut in corn. The 


well to shell as soon as it 


coming 


presence 


| of much smut may possibly affect ears appar- 


ently free from it. It will be safer to reject 
all ears showing signs of smut and ears from 
stalks with smut on any part of them. Pos- | 
as soon a8 may be after its appearance in the 
growing corn may prevent further trouble. 
. (2) [have never been able to see any 
good reason for believing that planting all 
the kernels from an ear would cause the ears 
of the crop to fill better. Except that the 
kernels at tip and butt are usually of differ- 
ent size from those near middle of ear, I see 
no objection to planting all of them. The 
average results of all experiments whic h have 
come under my notice have not shown much 


| water, and have 


larger capacity while on grass than when on 
grain; tbe bulk of their rations requires it, 
and to suit this natural capacity of the ani- 
mal a bulky article of food should be fed in 
the start. By this means fodder, which other- 
wise must be fed to other stock or wasted, 


can be turned to profitable use, and we think 


the stock will swell out and become larger 
than if taken from grass directly to full feed- 
ing on grain. 

While good fat cattle and sheep are always 
in demand, and can be sold for less money off 


}of grass than they can off of grain, the best 
| general time for selling is when there are the 


most buyers; and the number of buyers a 
man gets is governed a little by the reputa- 
tion a man has asadealer. Ifhe is noted for 
tight fistedness and inability to set a reasona- 
ble price on his stock, buyers will beware of 
him, and sometimes succeed in getting his 
cattle and sheep for less money than if he 
were less penurious in his dealing. While 
supply and demand are the principal influ- 
ences in regulating prices, the surest way to 
hit a good market is to have a good article 
to sell; and the surest way to have a good 
article of meat to sell is to get a good article 
of stock to feed and then attend to it well. 
Good stock well fed will sell at top prices, 
hence will need no sharp dealings to get them 
well sold. 

The most profitable age at which to begin 
feeding depends upon the kind of value placed 
upon the meat. If it is a money value, the 
feeder wants size and weight to the animals 
fed, in which case cattle should not he fed 
under two and a half or three years of age, 
and sheep one and a half to two years. If an 
excellent quality of meat for table use is de- 
sired, no better article can be had than calves 
nine months or a year old. Such cattle well 
fed on grass and corn meal may be profitable 
for family use, but it would be extravagant 
to feed them for the market. Whatever value 

1 the meat, and at whatever age 
the is fed, the feed and the feeding 
should be adapts d to its age, and how well the 
upts the feed and the feeding to the 
age of the thing fed has much to do with his 
success in meat making. 

fsummer and winter can be considered 
two branches of the same subject, the one is 
a sort of preface to the other. Ii cattle and 
sheep are provided with good grass and 
access to shade and an oc- 
casional feed of salt during the summer, they 
will put themselves in condition for the butch- 
er. 
the summer time, hence to provide it is thé 
chief care in summer feeding. But it 
when the winter time comes on that the feed- 
ers’ wits are put to work to provide for his 
stock, and it is then when he shows his ssill 
asa feeder. It is then when he can use all 
the judgment and good sense at his com- 
mand, and if he has none to use, this subject 
can not be cut and dried to his success. 
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THE NEW DORMITORY BUILDING. 
A Sketch of the Dormitory and Laboratories—The Increased Advantages they will Confer upon the College. 


(We are permitted, through the courtesy of the 
editor of the enterprising Springfield Republican, to 
transfer to our columns the accompanying illustra 
tions, which were engraved expressly for that ably 
managed paper.] 

The new dormitory and lecture-room build- 
ings which are now being built at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, 
stand at right angles to each other and are 
connected by a corner tower which rises 
above the adjacent roofs and will add dig- 
nity and give variety to the completed struc- 
ture. The front of’ the lecture-room build- | 
ing is in range with the west line of the pres- 
ent dormitory building, thus occupying a 
portion of the site of the building recently 
destroyed. 

The dormitory block presents a south 
front 151 feet long. It is three stories high 
and divided by two cross walls of brick into 
three sections. These walls are extended up 
through the roof and capped with stone, 
thus making a fire-proof protection for the 
divisions of the block. Each of the sections 
is reached by a staircase running from hase- 
ment to 2 story, and each staircase hall 
is approached by double entrance doors two 
steps from the general ground line, the 
ground or principal floor being three steps 
from the ground level. Each section con- 
tains six rooms, two on every floor, opening 
from the hallway on the right and left. They 
are arranged in suites and are designed to 
accommodate two students. The study is 
about fifteen by sixteen feet and ten feet 
high. It is lighted by two south windows 
and finished by an open —— of brick 
laid in mortar. In the rear of the study are 
two bed-rooms with intervening archway, 
closet room is generously provided and every 
room is well lighted. The interior wood- 
work throughout will be of white wood, fin- 
ished in the natural color, except the stair- 
cases, where brown ash will be used. The 
floors are principally white pine, southern 
pine being laid throughout the hall-ways, 
which will also be sheathed throughout to a 
height of four feet, The angle tower con- 
tains student quarters, and the rooms are 
carefully planned with reference to light and 
the economical use of floor space, and, as in 
the other portions of the dormitory, every 
study has an open fire-place. ; 

Owing to the natural advantages of the lo- 
cation, the basement of the lecture-room 





seum, work-room, photograph-room, etc., the 
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floors of which will be concreted. The lower 
level of ground on the west allows the intro- 
duction of large windows as well as entrance 
doors on that side. The steam-heating ap- 
paratus will occupy a portion of this base- 
ment, and a steam chimney is being built on 
the rear of the block and will form a con- 
structive feature of the design. The main 
entrance to the lecture-room block is on the 
east, A second entrance similarly located 
gives access to hal -way and staircases con- 
necting the several floors of the corner 
tower. Doors on the landings of the stair- 
eases lead on to the right to lecture-rooms. 
At these points, in addition to the usual door, 
a second fire-proof door will be hung. The 
ground floor of this block is five feet from 
the ground level, and contains a lecture- 
room twenty-three feet by thirty-two, with 
adjoining private work-room and two rooms, 
which, by means of folding doors, can be 
thrown into one large room twenty-four feet 
by forty-two. The floor above gives three 
recitation or lecture rooms. Al] these apart- 
ments are simply lighted, the windows being 
five feet from the floor, and are provided 
with inside blinds similar to the rest of the 
finish, which will be of white wood in nat- 
ural color. The lower story of this block is 


fourteen feet high and the upper one, which | 


is finished into the roof, fifteen feet high, the 
height of the building substantially conform- 
ing to that of the dormitory block on the 
other side of the tower. 

The foundations are of Pelham granite, the 
walls above being built solid with brick laid 
in red mortar, and the trimmings being of 
Longmeadow stone. While the treatment is 
plain almost to severity, the design is effec- 
tive by means of its grouping of windows, 
variety of dormer work and relief in general 
outlines by projecting masses, The roofs of 
the buildings are to be covered with slate, 
and the lofty tower will be surmounted by a 
metal finial, with revolving flag. The build- 
ings were begun early in August and the 
progress since that time has been unusually 
rapid. The work is being well done, and 
when completed in the spring the structures 
will be a valuable addition to the college. 
The architect is William C. Brocklesby of 
Hartford, and the builders are Cutting and 
Bishop of Worcester. 

It will be seen that every study in the dor- 
mitory building has south windows, com- 
manding a view of the village of Amherst, 
half hidden in the elms, with the mountains 


PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 


wd the Holyoke range lying beyond. ‘To the 
| west is the valley of the Connecticut with its 

hamlets and spires, seen against a back- 
}ground of distant Berkshire hills; a 


theory that scenery is a means of education 
as well as of enjoyment. The student's con- 


made for tables with the best light and abun- 
dant closet room and cosy fire-places added. 
The lecture-room building marks a decided 


had suggested the necessity of special facili- 


mained for President Greenough to seize 
and subsequently upon the committees of the 
Legislature, the opportunity and economy of 
securing the rooms so long needed. The col- 
lege is no longer to be like “Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out,” but is to have in this build- 





Provision is also made in this building for | myself, but my neighbors have had pears to | be, it is desirable. 


teaching zoology and mineralegy in the best 
manner. Chemistry and physics are provid- 
ed for in the new rooms recently secured in 
the reconstruction of the old chapel building. 
One of the best things which the last Legis- 
| lature did for the college was to appropriate 
; money for furnishing these rooms and for 
buying scientific apparatus. Hereafter it will 
| be possible for the college, in its several de- 
partments, to furnish the best opportunities 
Tor scientific study, 
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which confirms President Greenough in his | 


venience has been consulted, provision being | 
advance in the history of the college. Others | 


ties for the study of agriculture, but it re- | 


upon this occasion to urge upon the trustees, | 


Meeting of Farmers 


| Ploughman Building, 45 Milk St- 
Boston, Saturday, Oct. 24, 1885. 


| (HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN ASSOCIATION. | 


IMPORTANT DISCUSSION 


—ON THE— 


Cultivation, Preservation & Marketing 


“THE PEAR” 





| 

0. B. HADWEN, Leads the Discussion, 
FOLLOWED BY 
JOHN E. RUSSELL, Secretary Mass. 
| Board of Agriculture ;| 

E. W. WOOD, Chairman Fruit Commit- 
tee Mass. Horticultural§Society: 

| Ex-President J. F. C. HYDE, 

| Mass. Horticultural Society; 

|G. A. TAPLEY, Esq., BENJAMEN P. 
WARE, and others. 

| The largest assemblage of acknowledged experts 
| at any one meeting. 

| Hon. DANIEL NEEDH A presides. 


of the 


| Phonographically Reported expressly 
for the Mass. Ploughman. 


[COPYRIGHT APPLITED FOR.] 


| The Meeting of Farmers at the Hall of the Plough 
man Building, Saturday forenoon, Oct. 24th inst. 
| was remarkable for the large assemblage of acknow!l- 
edged experts on the different varieties of fruit, more 
particularly that of the “‘ Pear,” the announcement of 
which had called them together. President Needham, 
| called the meeting to order promptly at ten o'clock, 


| 
| as follows 


| to go through the trees and pick off the largest. 





Gentlemen—You will please come to order. | 
| The subject of discussion to-day, “The Culti- | 
vation, Preservation and Marketing of Pears,” | 
is a subject which is not generally understood. | 
But we have with us at this time a number of | 


| gentlemen fully competent to handle this ques- | 


tion. I have quite a pear orchard of my own, and | profitable pears for pear culture that we can 
; | this year my pears have borne in very large | grow. 
ing ample rooms for doing its technical work. | quantities. I have not tried to market them | poses, if presented in the market as it should 


|take to market. It is very trying to them, | 
| when they have a large crop, to find that there | 
| is no market for them. They have been to see 
|me and asked me what they had best do with 
| their pears. One gentleman said he had more | 
|} than fifty bushels of nice pears, and would | 
} have been glad to sell them for a low price, if | 
he had known where he could get it. I think 
that there is a great difference of opinion in 
regard to the ripening of pears, in regard to 
| the picking of pears and preparing them for 
|market. Some persons will allow their pears | 
| to hang on the trees until they are fully ripe, 
} and then will complain that the pears are poor, 


the Clapp’s Favorite, which follows the Bart- 
lett, the Urbaniste, which is a pear hardly 
worth cultivating for market, but still is a pear 
of high character and almost indispensable to 
people who want the very best pear in its sea- 
son ; then there is the Seckel, which is univer- 
sally cultivated, which has long been considered 
the pear excellence; and then there is the 
Dana's Hovey, which is a late pear and uni- 
versally approved. That, I believe, adds five 
more, 
The Frederick Clapp Pear. 


Now, of course, there are plenty more kinds 
that perhaps some men could grow in par- 
ticular soils on particular exposures, where 
some of these I have mentioned would not 
thrive. There are also some new pears which 
have not been sufficiently tested to be generally 
recommended. There is the Frederick Clapp, 
which isa pear which promises well, a pear 
coming into season about this time; and al- 
though it is a pear which matures here so late, 
and is not a very stylish pear, still it is a pear 
of fine flavor and texture. After the discus- 
sion we will taste some of these pears that I 
have here in my hand. Then there is the 
Boussock, although a little out of season, one 
of the pears I should recommend for general 
cultivation. One of the requisites of the cul- 
tivation of the Boussock is that it should be 
picked early. Now, a great advantage in pre- 
paring the Boussock for market is that it 
should have several pickings. The tree is one 
of the best growers of the list of pear trees, and 
it is usually heavily laden with fruit every 
year. The most profitable way to gather the 
fruit for market is, about the middle of August, 


In about two weeks you can go through 
again and pick the largest then, and in two 
weeks more you can gather the rest of the crop. 
In that way they are all of good size, and 
large, merchantable pears. These that I have 
here (holding one up to the audience) are only 
about medium specimens. I wanted to show 
to the farmers about what the pear would 
average, and not the largest that could be 
raised. This pear, when picked green, colors 
well. The fruit has a red cheek, as you see 
here. It has a fine flavor—a little sub-acid- 

and it is a pear that is generally liked. If it 
is allowed to remain on the tree until it is 
ripened, it will become almost worthless. It 
becomes a little insipid and lacks character, 
and is a pear you would not recommend as a 
pear you would want to market. It shows 
that the difficulty in gathering pears is to pick 
them at the right time, and that they should 
not be allowed to remain on the tree until their 
goodness and the fine quality is all gone. But 
I regard the Boussock as one of the most 


It is of fine flavor, and for market pur- 


Then we have the Sheldon, a pear that fol- 
lows the Boussock, and was introduced here 


little about it. This year has been particularly 
injurious to pear trees, and all pear growers 
will acknowledge that blight has been very 
prevalent. Now I don’t know as the cause of 
this blight can be correctly given, but we all 
recollect that we had two or three days early in 
May that were unusually hot. The mercury in 
the thermometer went up to almost ninety de- 
grees. The sap at that time was in full flow, 
so that the bark and leaf were tender, just 
bursting out, and it would seem that the hot 
rays of the sun, striking upon this tender and 
new wood, had a tendency to coagulate the sap, 
and to obstruct the pores of the wood, and, 
consequently, was followed by blight. That is 
one of the reasons to which the blight has been 
attributed. It is extreme heat and cold acting 
on the pear tree at different times. As I said 
in opening, the pear tree is indigenous in the 
northern part of the temperate zone. When it 
is planted here it is under entirely different 
-onditions from where it originated. It has to 
withstand extreme degrees of heat as well as of 
cold, as we have already heard stated. Perhaps 
we may not have another for a 
number of years. In fact, I do not recollect any 
season in the last fifteen or twenty years where 
the blight has been so common in all parts of 
the State as it has been this season. 
& Long-Lived Tree. 

The pear tree is a long-lived tree. 
of the old Endicott pear near Salem, more than 
two hundred years old. The pear will appar- 
ently outlast the apple tree as a rule, although 
I think t constant inoculation to which 
the pear has been subjected within the last fifty 
years will havea tendency to diminish its lon- 
gevity. That, probably . but a 
good many of ] enough to 


such season 
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. will prove true 
us will not live 1 
find out the fact. 

Mr. Cuatnwan—Perhaps I 
gether too much of your 
some gentlemen have cor in who know more 
about pears than F do,—Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Hyde of Newton, both of whom are well versed 
in the subject of pears, 

Cot. Nerpuam—aAs Mr. Secretary Russell of 
the State Board of Agriculture can remain but 
a short time, I would ask him first if he would 
say a few words this subject which is of much 
importance. . 

Remarks of Mr. John EF. Hussell, 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—I not 
expected to say anything about the cultiva- 
tion of pears here this morning. Indeed, I am 
not able to give ar 


neg 


have taken alto- 
time. I notice that 


have 


op lor l have been very 
lin what Mr. Hadwen has said, 
would not 
of the 
that the pear w 
country I sup- 
pose that it was a , and that peo- 
ple cultivated it at ce tim nd for some rea- 
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within the last twenty-five years. It is prov- 
ing a success. It also should be gathered be- 
fore it ripens. It is a russet pear with a red 
cheek, good form, fine texture and good flavor. 
It 1s a pear that is growing in the esteem of the 
cultivators. 

Then we have, for a late pear, the D’ Anjou. 
That is a pear that keeps well into the winter. 
It is hardly fit for eating now, although I have 
a specimen here, gathered in the middle of 
September, that is now in eating. The D'An- | 
jou you can keep almost as late as you can a 


great 
mime ntary 
the habits 


deal of that fruit It is 
upon the manners of the times and 
of our ancestors, that they cared nothing about 
the fruit for eating. When Gov. Winthrop 
planted the seeds upon an island 
in this harbor, into the city of 
Boston som¢ s after, r the v llage ot 
Boston, th fair 
handsome pij . 

the fruit, but tl 


t singular ¢ 


) 
ippk 


| for eating. 


‘and say that they are diseased, whereas, if they | Baldwin apple. It will keep into January and | purpose of n 


| had been properly picked, they might have been | even later. 
The marketing of | 


very excellent for table use. 
pears is certainly of very great consequence to 
men who raise pears to sell, but not of so much 
consequence to the farmers who raise only 
|} smal) quantities for family use. In these times 
| almost every one has mrore or less pears. Most 
farmers have one or two standard pear trees, 
| but that is about the extent with many of them. 
| Men who raise pears for marketing do not go | 
| back into the country so far as I am,—some 
thirty-four or thirty-five miles from Boston. 
We have found that the value of our chestnuts 
jand our walnuts in many instances exceeded 
the value of any orchard product that we could | 
make. Some of our farmers have even this 
year realized very considerable sums of money 
from marketing their chestnuts and their wal- 
nuts, and the production of the chestnut and 
the walnut treeand the gathering of their crops 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is with us now a very important consideration | that it is liable to blight, 


among all our farmers. I know that those trees 


are protected and guarded as carefully as even | Commice, hardly in eating in this season of the 


|a peach orchard would be. 
I, however, have come into this meeting this 


| morning to listen to the gentlemen who might | but has not been generally cultivated by growers 
for market, as it has a little tendency to drop 
| cerning the pear and its cultivation, and I take | off its fruit before it is fit to be gathered. 


have a word to say on this great subject con- 


It is very fine for the table. 
tree is a good grower, and bears enormous 
crops, and altogether the D' Anjou is the most 
satisfactory late pear that we have. 


Then we have a pear that people grow for 


market considerably because it is a pear of | 


good size and is a pear that eats well the 
Clargeau. That pear, when ripened, although 
a second-rate pear perhaps in quality, is going 
to prove a very excellent pear for market. [| 
have seen some cultivators that would give the | 
first place as a market pear to this pear this | 
season. It is of good size and of good color. | 
The tree is not as vigorous as some of the other 
kinds, but usually is an annual bearer. | 

The we have the Onondaga, which is in eat- | 
ing aboutthistime. It is a reasonably good 
pear, but a little unknown among most culti- 
vators. It always colors well, and is a good 
bearer. The difficulty in regard to this pear is 


Then a new comer among the pears is the 


year, but one of the best pears in its season. It 
was introduced some twenty-five years since, 





But 


| great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. O. B. | it is of fine flavor and fine texture, two good 
Hadwen of Worcester, who will open the dis- | qualities which stand at the head of the quali- | 


| cussion. 
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ties of table pears. Louis 
Bonne, also a pear which you can’t sell in the 
market very well, but still it is of a high char- 
acter and is one of the best. 

There are many other pears I might mention, 
but I hardly feel in opening the discussion that | 
I ought to take up much of your time. 


Dw aAY's lifference in quantity or quality of the pro- 
sili F | 1 nt duct from tip, butt or middle kernels. . . . 
; rillian uteso poe (3) The form of the kernels is usually some- | This question is again before us, and in 
“ what affected by the number of rows. In va- spite of the assertion by one and another that 
rieties having few rows the kernels are |; is no problem to them, that they feel perfectly 
broad ; when there are many rows the ker-| safe in wintering their bees, the question 
nels are narrow, often point.d; sometimes | (ines to many of us, with a good deal of 
almost wedge shaped. The greater the num-| 6... How shall I fix my bees so as to carry 
ber of rows, the less probability is there of them safely through the winter? Let us look 
deep furrows between them. I have never at some of the requisites that are considered 
considered it important to seek for the largest positively necessary to successful wintering. 
possible number of rows. The dent varieties Ist. Abundance of young bees. The life 
| we chiefly grow on the University farm have | (¢ . worker bee is very short. In the height 
from sixteen to twenty rows on majority of} of the honey harvest it is found by experi- 
lears. Few dent varieties have a fixed num- ; ’ 
| ber of rows. .. .(4) If the corn 


| ment that the whole population of the hive 
| oughly dry and is _ so,no harm wil! come 


is pet 
e difference | from shelling it. Oftentimes it is not dry 
ve early autumn when it is thought to b I gor to leave 
the | corn for seed unshelled until near time for 
planting.—[Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 


THE WINTERING PROBLEM. 


Ohio Farmer. 


twenty-five or th ‘ 
|} pears, Is nott so, Mr, Hyde 
} Mr. Jamues F, ¢ yon, of Newt 
Yes, that is would 
raise it but an amateur. 

Mr. Russeur im not sp 


Remarks of Mr, 0. B, Hadwen. 
Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen—I have been 
invited here to say a word in relation to 
| the pear, its cultivation and marketing. I 
}don’t feel that I can say anything that is 
| new, especially to those who are engaged in 
| pear culture. I don’t feel that I can add any- Indeed, I don't 
thing to what has been already printed, but A Lastenen—What is that pear by your } recommend the pear for gi il cultivation at 
| still I feel an interest in this subject — know | hand? re ja These gentlemen rede ho have 
that others do. The cultivation of the pear 1 . > . rich, warm gardens ne 
perhaps has enlisted as much enthusiasm inthis Mr. Hapwen—That is the : rederick lapp, for the market profitably udwen has re- 
. country for the last fitty years as the cultiva- =< mde ge ge pe. by bg ferred especially to the Boussock, which is the 
; : . ° See canine s : . ’ e € . a ae . "1 » t ont bes J ) 
in a large shallow dish, and spread a layer of tant condition, which may easiest be provided Son. Oe hn —~ qk. y= a importance to the grower. He should know a sen ge pea thy 
salt over it. Allow it toremain so fortwenty- | by placing about an inch of well in the pore | aM on salam family as —— Ao just when to gather his fruit, haw to preserve | OF /pUE CM arent Unis: | 
four hours ; then squeeze all the purple juice | bottom of the pots before filling with soil. | stein to add to the comfort and earn oad it, and how to present it in the market tomake | 10). jut aii L a seen: atitiammaiis 
thoroughly from it, and place the cabbage in | The pots should be filled loosely up to the | Pr life ' 5 it acceptable and a success. If these several | pear or iia Mali seas tne Cat te 
fe ‘ the pickle ae Boil sufficient vinegar to| rim, the bulbs are then pressed in the soil so | ’ Origin of the Pear, | conditions—and each pear has its own—are | a profit if i See tmeie lies on tf 
changed in from six to eight weeks. Bees at | without some ground. Those pickles, beau-|cover the cabbage entirely, and add spices in| that the crown is just perceptible above the| The origin of the pear, perhaps, was in the neglected, loss will very likely occur. You) 04. om Boston, } 1 Gnd. as thy 
this time of the year do not die of old age, tiful and brilliant, which we see sometimes |the following proportion: To each quart of| surface, then the sail is pressed firmly | northern portion of the temperate zone. It has must study every pear that you raise, You] 4) 2 any other of ou ver ee 
| but wear themselves out, or rather, 1 think, |displayed in the windows of shops andjvyinegar, two ounces ot whole pepper, a| around the bulb. After watering freely, the | been introduced into this country some two | ee study all ~ features of the — cul- | shat he is out of pocket m’t believe in 
they wear their wings out, and there comes a | stores have been proved ta be highly injuri-'drachm of cayenne, an ounce of unground | pots have to be placed in a dark, cool ‘posi-| hundred years, but pears were not generally | ps tr aagone an gathering rs was marketing, i raising pears, 1 gener by fart 
day when they will load themselves up so ous, actually poisonous. It is much easier to| ginger, broken in pieces, and half an ounce] tion, and covered with a few inches of sand | brought into cultivation until the last fifty | each ean one ott be — i ape | he | 1-1 Tt is the business af the horticulturist, of 
heavily that they fail to return to the hive. have all our pickles prepared at home, and |of mace. Letall boil together for a few min-| and leaves. This is best done out-doors in | years. We have had in New England men who ae ‘ ho Pro pe mel ined ye ba poe we tof the 
We often see the old bees with but stubs of|even then we must be careful and not just! utes; then remove the jar from the stove,’ a pit or cold frame, but a cellar or dark | have giyen great interest to the cultivation of | U° ature: © requires Dy severa 
| wings trying two or three times to rise from follow, blindfold, any receipt we may happen and allow the vinegar to cool slightly; when closet may be made to answer as well. Here | the pear, who have introduced and cultivated | 
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A couple of years ago we called attention 
to the wicked manufacture of bogus vinegar. 
The vinegar of commerce is largely a eee 
ous article in which there is not one drop of 
cider vinegar, It is a part of the wholesale 
adulteration of food products that is so detri- 
mental to the interests of the honest produc- 
er, and that calls for energetic action upon 
the part of the government to prevent and 
punish. We are doingeverything that lies in 
our power to encourage apple growing in the 
West, and are frequently met with the declara- 
tion that apple growing does not pay. For 
one reason and another that is sometimes 
true. But if the country is interested in in- 


terested in preventing the apple grower from 


product of the apple. It is impossible for the 
cider maker to compete with the man who 
makes a cheap imitation of cider. In New 
York city there are wagons that go about the 
streets every morning draining the lager beer 
casks that have been set out in front of the 
saloons. For what? Vinegar is made out of 
this stuff. 
with such a business? And those who do pay 
for what ingredients they put into their imita- 
tion cider are able to make it so cheaply that 
they can defy competition on the part of the 
maker of pure vinegar. This business of food 
adulteration is one of the meanest and vilest 
that greed ever conceived; and there must be 
a stop put to it. The man who grows apples 
has the right to profit from the vinegar 
market. But independent of this right, it is 
policy on the part of the government to see 
that he is not compelled to compete with sour 
beer and poisonous acids.—[Western Rural. 


A SURE CURE FOR Docs. 


A eorrespondent gives the hee | rec- 
killing 
d Nothing provokes a man so much as 
to kill his dog. Whenever a sheep of mine 
is killed im the pasture I consider, for the 
, that wolves have done the 
ave my dead sheep where I found 
it, and place a lot of strychnine in it, in order 
to catch the wolves when they return. By 
some accident I found a large number of my 
neighbors’ dogs lying about the premises. 
My neighbors lost their dogs, and regret 
that good, honest dogs should be eat- 
ing poisoned mutton placed in my pasture 
for wolves. This treatment has a won- 
derful reform in dogs in my neighborhood. 
—{Live Stock Indicator. 








-~ The wool growers in Russia are all 
wealthy. They have cheap land and labor, 
— One hundred thousand head of cattle 
heldin quarantine by New Mexican authorities, 





creasing the apple product it ought to be in- | 


being injured by fraudulent imitations of the | 


What chance is there to compete | 


| the entrance on their outward flight before 
| suceeeding. During the leisure of winter 
| bees live much longer, those hatched in Sep- 
| tember and October living through to March 
and April ; so if we want to go into winter 
with our bees in good condition they must be 
raised during those months, and if honey is 
not coming in from the fields during that 
time, they must be fed in order to encourage 
brood rearing. The older bees will die too 
soon in spring before enough young ones are 
raised to keep up the cluster and do the 
work of the hine. 

od. Abundance of feed, and that readily 
accessible to the bees. As before stated, 
twenty to twenty-five pounds of honey or 
| syrup for each fair-sized colony, capped over 
before cold weather sets in, is considered 
sufficient for winter and until bloom opens in 
|spring. In order that the bees may make 
| use of these stores there must be some way 
| provided whereby they may shift their clus- 
ter without having to pass round or under 
the frames, either by cutting small holes, half 
an inch or more in diameter, through the 
combs near the middle of the length and 
about two or three inches from the top, or by 
placing sticks across the top of the frames an 
inch or so apart, provide means for them to 
»ass over, and so shift from one part of the 
Rin e to the other. By placing an inverted 
wooden butter dish, such as the grocers use, 
across the top of the frames, a clustering 
chamber is formed which the bees will take 
possession of and so gain access to the frames 
over the top, and being enabled to form a 
compact mass in the warmest part of the hive, 
save food and the wear and tear consequent 
upon its consumption in order to make the 
necessary heat. 

3d. Limited space. The size of the hive | 
shotld be regulated according to the size of 
the colony, by removing extra frames and 
contracting the space with a division board 
so that the bees will be rather crowded for 
room, and so have less space to keep warm. 
The combs should be spread a little further 
apart for winter than for brood-rearing in | 
spring and summer, say one and three-fourths | 
inches from centre to centre, instead of one 
and three-eights as is usual, by that means | 
allowing more of the bees to cluster together 
between them. 

4th. Good ventilation at the bottom of the 
hive; that is, the entrance should be kept 
clear and open, but no upward ‘ventilation 
except so much as may pass three or 

packing, 





through 
four inches of chaff or sawd 
which may be placed over the 
down the heat. 











to come across, without seeking the why and jt may be poured over the cabbage. Cover | they should remain about two months, exam- 


wherefore. To show the need of care, gre 
the foliowjng extracts from receipts inmadern 
cookery books : | 


“To Make Greening: Take a piece of ver- | 


the jars, and store as directed above. 
Horse-Radish.—Scrape the outer skin off 

the horse-radish, and out it into pieces about 

an inch long. It does not require to lie like 


jining them occasionally, and giving them 
water when too dry. The soil should be 
| kept moderately moist only, not wet. After 
|the pots have become well filled with roots, 


digris, the size of a hazelnut, powder it finely, | the cabbage, but may be put into the pickle|they may, at any time, be removed to a 


and put it into a bottle with halfa pint of jars at once. Boil the vinegar and spices in | warmer 


lace, exposed to full light, and 


distilled vinegar, some alum powder, and bay 'the same manner as above, and while still | watered freely. In a few weeks the plants 


salt. Shake the bottle well, and let it stand 
till clear. Put a teaspoonful into whatever 
you wish to color.” 
" «To render pickles green, boil them with | 
half-pence, or allow them to stand twenty- 
four hours in copper or brass pans,” 

Another author directs that the vinegar | 
for pickles should be boiled “in a bell metal 
or copper pot !” 

Pickles, like every other article of diet, 
can be rendered wholesome or unwhole- 
some, according to the manner in which they 
are prepared. The rules for making them 
properly are very few and simple ; yet they 
require to be paid attention to. In the first 
place, all metal utensils should be — 
avoided; vinegar, acting upon the metal, 

roduces poison. Decidedly the best way of 
foiling the vinegar is to put it into a strong 
stone jar, and place the jar upon a hot stove. 
White-wine vinegar is generally supposed 
to be the best for pickling purposes, being 
thought by some persons to have a nicer ap- 
arance, but to my mind there is nothing 
Petter than the pure brown. , 

When the seasonings have to be mixed 
with the vinegar, let a wooden spoon be used 
for stirring. 

The best jars are made of strong, clear 
glass, or unglazed earthenware ; many glazes 
used for earthenware contain a certain lead. 
The jars (bottles will do as well) should be 
closely corked, and the corks sealed, or cov- 
cred with wet bladder. The pickles should 
be stored in a very dry place, and examined 
every now and again. As the vinegar be- 
comes absorbed, more should be added ; the 
vegetables ought always to be entirely cov- 
ered. 

In making pickles, care should be taken 
that the vegetables or fruit be procured at 
the right season. They must be perfectly 
good and sound, not over ripe, and should be 

ona dry day. It is better not to 


e persons 
without boiling. 





hot, pour over the horse-radish. Take a 
wooden spoon and stir the pickles gently 
about, so as to disperse the spices as evenly 
as possible. Cover and store.—[{Aunt Chloe, 


| London, Eng. in Country Gentleman, 


HARDY FLOWERING BULBS. 


Hardy spring-fiowering bulbs may be 
planted at any time during autumn till the 
ground freezes, but, all points considered, 
the month of October is the most favorable 
season, as then the bulbs have sufficient time 
to form strong roots before winter sets in, 
while if planted sooner they are apt to bloom 
so early in spring as to become injured by 
frosts. To produce the most pleasing effect, 
bulbs, especially those of the smaller kinds, 
should be planted in clumps or groups by 
themselves, never singly or mixed together, 
and most effective combinations may he de- 
signed by planting assorted colors, Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissus and Jonquils should 
be planted about four inches apart and two 
alien deep. All these bulbs are hardy 
enough to survive our ordinary winters, es- 
pecially when the ground is covered with 
anow, yet all that is necessary to protect 
them against the severest cold even, is a cov- 
ering of three or four inches of forest leaves, 
held down with brush, or evergreen branches. 
The latter is far the neatest, and if the 
branches are placed snugly over the beds and 
around the elon against the turf, they form 
a real ornament all winter, This winter cov- 
ering should not be applied before the groune 
becomes frozen hard, and it should not be 
removed in spring until the green leaves have 
pushed thro’ h the soil. 

More valuable still, indispensable almost, 
are these bulbs for the house and window 


months they will, 

brighten and cheer 

in a 

measure, the cold and storms without. In 
ing bulbs for forcing, the first object to 
secure is strong, healthy root gro and 
this must be induced before the leaves are 
forming. More failures result from non-ob- 
servance of this than from all other causes 





| will develop into full bloom and beauty, and 
by bringing a few pots ta the house every 
two or three weeks, a continuous bloom may 
he secured all winter. Most bulbs may also 
be grown successfully in water, or moss, but 
whichever method is adopted, forcing should 
never be commencéll before an abundance of 
roots have formed. 

When selecting bulbs it should be observed 
that it is not always the largest that are the 
best; some of the very choicest varieties 
have only small or medium-sized bulbs. The 
number of good kinds is now so great that 
to make a selection of the best is not an easy 
matter, but fortunately al] the leading varie- 
ties of commerce are so pretty that no one 
can go far wrong by leaving the selection to 
the dealer. What are soldas assorted col- 
lections contain, generally, some of the most 
desirable varieties, and are sure to give per- 
fect satisfaction to all but, perhaps, the ex- 
perienced specialist. But whatever the limit 
of the reader’s purse may be, a few Hya- 
cinths, Tulips and Narcissus are within the 
|reach of every one, and the good housekeep- 
er who neglects to add bright, fragrant flow- 
ers to the outfit of the living room, deprives 
herself and her family of one of the most 
easily obtainable, and most effectual means 
of making a cheerful home.—[{Dr. F. M. 
Hexamer, in Good Housekeeping. 











— The Guernseys are coming into favor. 

— Well ripened quince wood is very hardy. 

— A cheese was lately made in New York 
State which weighs 3300 pounds, 

— Late winter apples should not be gathered 
till they part easily trom the stem, 

— Between thirty and fifty per cent. ot the 
cotton crop is raised by white labor. 

— Hog distemper has been prevailing ex- 
tensively in certain districts of Illinois. 

— Tobacco wwers must produce fine 
qualities, for which the demand now is. 

— Some starch mills in New Hampshire pay 
only twenty cents a bushel for potatoes. 

— The best way to keep sweet potatoes is in 
a dry cellar in boxes with dry chaff, 

— lf cut corn stalks are fed to harses, the 
feeding of the grain corn ia not advisable. 

— The great rity af apple trees will be 
grown by root for years to come, 

— The great it im seed corn 1s to have 
thecobdr vt very cold weather, 





hundreds of varieties, and those that have been 
cultivated in a small way have had the advantage 
of their experience and have been able to suc- 
ceed where otherwise they would not. It is or | 
great importance to the pear cultivator that | 
these enthusiasts have shown the different ya- 


rieties that have been rejected. In looking over | 
a list of the fruit that was cultivated fifty years | 
ago, I find that there are only thirteen varieties | 


tion. 

The introduction of the pear to this country 
was largely from England, France and Bel- | 
gium. They pene us in raising pears from | 
the seed and in their general cultivation. | 
Pears require a better soil, better culture and | 
more attention than does the apple. It is only 
by good cultivation that the pear can be 
brought up to a good excellence and pay a 
profit. It is of no use to attempt to grow | 
pears in grass land as a rule. The pear will | 


have been retained now as worthy of cultiya- | 
| 


where it is strongly nourished. For instance, 
the old farmers used to put their pear trees | 
next to the barn yard, ar a sink drain, and 
would find them laden with fruit. If they put | 
them in their mowing land, they would find | 
that the fruit was not generally worth any 
attention at all. 

Where the Pear Grows the Best, 

Perhaps there is no place an this continent 
where the pear is better grown than it is 
within a radius of twenty miles of Boston. 
Here we have the best cultivators, the best | 
pear orchards, and the most attention 1s given 
to them, while the Boston market is the great 
market in this country for pears. It brings 

rs here from a distance in large quantities. 
t is true, as the Chairman has said, that the 
pear is nat cultivated at a profit to the culti- 
vator, especially to the cultivator in the inland 
towns away from the cities, and he explained 
why it was that it was so. It is far the reason 
that the is less a favorite fruit there, in 
these back towns, and they do not give as 
much care to its cultivation as is necessary to 
develop a good pear tree. Then, again, the 
habit of the tree as to its perpendicular growth 
affords an opportunity for setting out one or 
two or more trees in each house lot. Conse- 
quently these trees are raised by almost every- 
one, and, as they are quite long-lived, almost 
every one and every farmer has pears to sell 
or to give away. 

The 








best way to do under conditions of his own, 


Free From Insects, | 

There is one good thing about the pear—it | 
is comparatively free from insects. The can- | 
ker- worm never topches the pear here. In fact, 
there is only one insect that I know of which | 


rieties that were worth cultivating and the va- | touches it, and that is very rarely seen, and | extended. 


that is the slug. I have not seen one in a good 
many years. The curculio and the coddling | 
moth will sometimes touch the pear. The cur- | 


on the list, out of some sixty at that time, that | culio will sting the pear, but the insect does not 


seem to develop. He merely seems to sting | 
the fruit. The pear repairs its growth where 
it was stung as well as possible. making a 
place something like that. [Exhibiting a pear 
to the audienee.} There is a hallow under 
that part, where the pear seems to have been | 
checked in its growth. 
will find a greenish place where nature has 
made an effort to heal it over. The coddling 
moth sometimes lays an egg in the galix of the 
pear and the worm will develop. But they 
don’t seem to like the pear as well as the apple. 


only succeed well where it receives good feed— | The pear, a8 a whole, is comparatively free | 


from injurious insects. 
How to Grow Pears, 

Some years ago there was a great cantroversy 
as to how to grow pears, The system of gratt- 
ing on quince roots had its advocates, and or 
growing pears on pear roots had its advocates. 
Both were found to be good. In fact, some 
varieties succeeded better on the quince root 
than they did on the pear root. The Duchess 
and the Louis Bonne de Jersey, and several 
other kinds, seemed to succeed better when, on 
the quince root than when on the standard. 
For people that have anly a small space, dwarfs 
are the favorites, but in planting the dwarfs 
people should be careful to see that the place 
of joining is planted some four to six inches be- 
low the surface, Then, whenever the roots are 
thrown aut, they will grow vigorously and aid 
materially in prolonging the life of the tree. 
Pears grown on the quince are usually not as 
prolific as those on the standard, but the fruit 
is larger. Some of the finest exhibitions of 
pears that we see at our horticultural displays 
are grown on the quince root. But the stand- 
ard tree, although years ago it used to be said, 
and perhaps with some farce, that whoever 
planted a pear, planted for his heirs, as at that 
time the pear did not come into bearing for a 
good many years; but by the progress of in- 
vention and by some ather conditions which, 
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AN ORCHARD FERTILIZER. 


1 


The best fertilizer I have used for frnit 
trees is made of chip dirt from the wood-pile 
and old ashes. I mix in the proportion of 
one bushel of ashes to three of the chip-dirt, 
stirring well with the shovel. About 
bushels of this mixture is to be spread around 
each young tree, giving large, well-grown 
trees more. The mannre is applied at any 
season. Do not pile around the trees 
litter or rubbish that would harbor mice. 
summer keep the weeds from around the 
trees. Experience has taught me that this 
fertilizer servea a very important purpose, 
not only in supplying the trees with suitable 
food, but in mellowing the soil, and helping 
on such crops as I may choose to var in 
my orchard. It is an excellent fertilizer for 
any crop, annual or perennial, and the ashes 
from hard wood) supply the trees with ‘he 
element they most need and the soil lucks- 
namely, potash. 

It is a pleasure to how @ young 
chard will thrive after an appliention of 
fertilizer. Sometimes | bvtn to 
ashes for this purpose; and if I have 
chip-dirt, I gatwa ead oak or hickory, and 
scrape tagether the fallen bits of hark and 
the rich earth around the tree. It is a very 
good substitute for the cbip-dirt. It is ob- 
vious that this material is rich in the ele- 
ments of food of trees. I believe in keeping 
fruit trees well fed, and that a large space 
around each tree should be given exclusively 
to the tree, from which to draw its supplies. 
I never plant close to my trees, preferring to 
have them branch low, and to trim down 
rather than up.—[{American Agriculturist, 
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— Apples should be fed in mod.gration to 
stock. 

— Alsike clover should not, be allowed to go 
to seed. 

— Ashes on carodnaceous soils are partly 
— The sik craze is called the morue mulii- 
eaulje mania. 








— The fairs in New England have all been 
big successes, 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


E ved promptly, in cases of Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Loss of 

\ vl Influenza, prevents their becoming serious, and speedily restores to health 

: » thus affected. This remedy is, in the highest degree, curative, and for 
. Bronchitis, Asthma, Quinsy, or Catarrh, no other preparation is so effi- 
We further state, with all confidence, that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Cures Incipient Consumption. 


. the blighting plague of | Tn all cases of sudden ailments, affecting 
s silent march through the throat and lungs, the immediate use of 


THE MILK QUESTION. 


Facts Which Every Milk Consumer 
Should Know. 


{4 LEGISLATIVE FAGHT ANMEAD. 


Tactics of the Milkmen to Get the 
Standard Lowered. 


A CHANCE FOR REFOR™. 
Why the! Consumer 
While the Farmer , oa 





ng away from our) Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is of the highest 
of the brightest and) importance, It may always be depended | 
tes. If, however, the | upon in such cases, and for the effective 
w, its terrible Fav~ | tre atment of these maladies, occupies a | 
nted by the use of | place, as a household remedy, that can be 
ral. Prof. F. Sweet-/| filled by other Mr. 
Medieal School, Bruns- Samucl Bement, Principal of Bartlett 
| School, Lowell, Mass., writes: “I have 


** Medical seience has 
expectorant | use d Ayer's Che rry Pectoral for several 
« Cherry Pectoral, It} years, in cases of sever 
diseases of the throat and | affections, and always { 
E. Wilson, Battle Cree k, | 
* Twenty-nine years have 
! by Ayer'’s Cherry 


no preparation. 


anodvne 
» cold, or throat 
mind ita 
effectual 1 dy.” Mr. I. I | 
Rogers, Texas, writes: “1 contracted a 
severe coll, which suddenly 
been given up to die,/into Pneumonia, presenting dangerous 
and friends | and obstinate symptoms. My physician at | 
I was weak | once ordered the use of Ayer’s Cherry 
| coughed incessantly. 1} Pectoral. His instructions were followed, 
Aver’s Cherry and the result was a rapid and permanent | 
was all taken, I was/cure.” H. H. Woodal, Editor 
erat,” MeConnellsburg, [Pa., writes: 
” Mrs. 8S. H. | “Aver'’s Cherry Pectoral has saved my life. 
caway, L. 1, writes:| After having suffered for some time from 
| saved me from/a disease of the lungs, induced by bad 
” A. C.} colds, and, when my friends thought I 
, Writes: “More | could not recover, I tried Ayer’s Cherry 
» young! Pectoral. In three months I was wel!.” 
Horace Fairbrother, Rockingham, Vt., 
writes: “A severe cold my 
lungs. T had a terrible cough, and the 
doctors finall meup. Aver's Cherry 
Pectoral relieved my lungs, and, by its 
continued use, effected a permanent cure.” 
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est and best herd of Holsteins inthe country, W-< 
don’t force our cows for big records, bat have two- 
year old milk records of from 9,000 to 11,100 pounds 
per year, and mature cows that give from 14,00 to 
16,100 pounds of milk per year. We have some extra 
good breed 
Bull Calves 
that we can give good bargains on if sold soon 
Correspondence and personal inspection invited 
Lake View Farm, North Andover, Mass 
Ww. A. RUSSELL, Proprieter. 
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“ This New Chased Ring 144 New Scrap Pictures 
and 12 New Hidden Name Cards, all for 15, 
worth 25c. New Sample Book and Premium 
Listée. F. L. JONES & CO., Nassaa, N.Y. 


‘QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


hompron & Co, 71 Clinton St., Bostem 
Cash Fund, January 1, 1882, $440,183.00, Sur- 
<== | plus over re-insurance $233,309.34. (iain in 
;: j Cash Fund the past year, $23,323.79. Gain in 
< Cash Surplus the past year, $18, 26. Amount 
a at risk, $25,309,944. Total Liabilities, $18@ | 
a $23.26. All losses paid in full. Dividends paid 
. -n every expiring policy; 50 per cent. on 5 years, 30 
The Celluloid Tru per cent — mon bg and 20 per cent. on all others. 
Por (om: None but the safer classes of Pe rty written. 
ra ISRAEL W. MONROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
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Contains no Rosin, Sal Soda or Lime; is not made 
from Grease, and contains nothing injurious to the 
skin or the finest fabric. Is entirely pure. Will not 
full or harden woollens. Insures a pure and lasting 
white. Used like any soap, and by everybody, even 
inexperienced hands, with perfect success. Con 
tains no bleaching powder or anything of like nature 
Removes easily all stains met with in the laundry. 
Is a true odorless, antiseptic and sanitary soap, ren 
dering it valuable for sick rooms and hospitals. 
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| crept into the milk business. 


‘0 this combination is to indnce the Legislature 


{Boston Traveller. } 

The milk question is one of importance, 
even though one of mere comfort or luxury, 
perhaps, to every inhabitant of Boston, of 
whatever age. It is one of life and death to 
many Boston children, especially such as are 
deprived of the source of cule nourishment 
intended by nature. It is also a question of 
comfort or penury to multitudes of New Eng- 
land farmers, who have by Western competi- 
tion been driven from the production of Dee, 
mutton, wool, and the cereals, to that of the 
more perishable products of the dairy, and 
especially milk. And since the prosperity of 
the farmer means a better trade ir the dealer 
in articles which farmers consume, it is a 
question of importance to every merchant in 
honorable business. A member of the Trav- 
eller staff, who was brought up on a farm 
near Boston, has been a producer of milk for 
the Boston market, and has relatives and 
friends now in the milk business, has acquired 
some information upon the subject which 
should be of interest to milk consumers in 
the present juncture, when a powerful com- 
bination is engaged in the attempt to undo 
what little has yet been enngihiel toward 
the reform of the gross abuses which have 
Up to the year 
1880 the condition of the milk business was 
about as follows: 


THE MILK LEFT THE FARMER, 


jas a general thing, in pretty nearly the state 


of nature, the main exceptions being due to 
occasional filthy cman and handling 
at the barn, improper or inadequate cooling 
before transportation, and an unhealthy fore- 
ing system—or, on the other hand, starving 
system—of feeding. Now and then, when 
milk was scarce, a dishonest farmer would 
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THE KEMP 
Manure Spreader. 


apply manure for seeding down or top-dressing this Fall, without the use 
TIME, 
SAVES LABOR, 

If SAVES MONEY. 


@it will astonish all in the increase of crop above the ordinary way of spreading manure by hand 
Send for descriptive circular, and by all means consult your neighbors who use them. 


The Richardson Manufacturing Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





practice no prosecutions are undertaken where 
the percentage rises above 11 1-2. The point 
is obvions. Under the preseut enforcement 
of the present law the old plan of adultera- 
tion by adding water, burnt sugar and bo- 
racic acid is largely overturned, since chem- 
ical analysis readily detects these operations. 
It is, however, still possible, and still the 
practice, to pour off considerable 25-cent cream 
from rich milk, of 14 to 16 per cent. solids, 
and to mix the skim milk with'ess rich whole 
milk, still keeping within legal bounds. If 
the standard could be reduced to 12 or 11 per 
cent, this process could be carried much fur- 
ther, to the great profit of the dealer. For 
cream is in good demand, while skim milk is 





fill up at the pump the pint or quart that 
might be lacking in a can when milking time 
was over; but the law was strict and sev ere, | 
the milk dealers were vigilant and skillful in 
the use of their lactometers, and it would 


very surely happen before long in such cases | 


that the milkman would drive up some morn- 
ing to the farmer’s door, confront him with 
the proof of his dishonesty, and give him his 


choice of a prosecution or submitting to the | 


loss of a month’s milk money, the latter of 
which alternatives was generally chosen, and 
the sadder and wiser farmer would give the 
pump a wide berth at milking time there- 
after. So the milk would leave the farmer's 


door unwatered, as before stated, and start | 


on its journey to the city, either by rail or 
wagons, destined in either case to undergo 
SOME CURIOUS HANDLING 


before it reached the consumer's kitchen. 


in which it was received ; but with the milk 

peddlers the mischief would begin. A good, 

honest milkman, who was rather particular 
about supplying his customers with a good 
article, would proceed after the following 

formula: From ten cans of milk pour off two 

of cream. Then pour the remainder 

into a mixer and add two cans of water, with 

enough of a coloring extract (composed 

chiefly of burnt sugar, with a little boracic | 
acid to prevent souring) to give a proper 

“body” and color to the mixture. Then draw 

off into cans again ready for delivery to cus- | 
tomers. The debit and credit account of the 

transaction at present prices would then | 
stand thus: 


cans 
| 


a +m) 

Value of two cans of cream, at 
quart 

Value of ten cans of milk, 


Potal receipts .coss. 

Protit on handling and delivery 

Or 8 cents and 7 mills per quart, a can con- 
taining 8 1-2 quarts. In other words, while 
the man who owned the farm, owned, fed, 
and cared for the stock, and produced the 
milk sixteen miles from market, got 3 cents 
per quart, and the contractor who chartered 
the car and brought the milk to Boston got 
a little less than one cent a quart, the milk 
peddler who furnished horse and wagon and 
delivered the milk received 8 7-10 cents a | 
quart for his share in the transaction. All 
this, be it remembered, was in the case of | 
“good” milk, which 





WOULD PASS MUSTER 


under all the usual tests of inspection, short 
of chemical analysis. For the removal of a| 
portionsot the cream increased the specific | 
gravity of the milk to about the same extent 
that the addition of water lowered it, so that 

the lactometer would make the same showing 

as before; while the coloring preparation, | 
judiciously used, even improved the original | 
appearance of the milk. But where “cheap 
milk” was wanted, or would pass muster, the 
adulterating process was carried much further, 
and at the last resort some of the proprietors 
of cheap restaurants would treat their milk 
to a second “extension” that would cause the | 
beverage furnished at 5 cents a glass to con- 

tain about one quarter of a cent’s worth of | 
milk at the farmer's price. 

THE OFFICERS OF 

imposed no impediment worth speaking of to | 
this state of things, except to check to some 
slight extent the more extreme adulterations | 
practised by the least scrupulous class of | 
milkmen. The State authorities did not in- 
termeddle at all, and the Boston milk in- 
spector relied entirely upon the lactometer 
and his eyesight and sense of taste, rarely or | 
never analyzing specimens that were not fla- | 
grantly deficient under even these rude tests. | 
lhe milk dealers were even able, on ocea- | 
sions when it was desired to create an arti- | 
ficial surplus in order to beat down the far- 
mers in their price, to buy and “extend” con- 


THE LAW 


densed milk in any quantities they deeme 1} at the end of the month he finds several dol-| paid. 


proper. In fact, the then inspector told the | 
writer that milk so made was “very goo¢ 
milk indeed,” and when asked why he did 
not visit the stables of the milk peddlers and 
take them in the very act of adulteration, re- 
plied : “That wouldn't do at all.” The law 
as before stated, was used solely as a means 
of compelling the farmers to supply pure 
milk. About four years ago a Middlesex 
farmer, who had been a member of the State 
Senate, called on Dr. Walcott of the State 
Board of Health, laid the case before him, 
and asked him what changes could be made 
in the law to render it effective, Dr. Walcott 
assured him that the law was very well as it 
stood, and that the difficulty lay solely in 
lack of enforcement. The ex-senator requested 
Dr. Walcott to 


UNDERTAKE ITS ENFORCEMENT 
himself. This, after consideration, he agreed 
to do, provided the farmers would procure 
from the Legislature an appropriation where- 
with to carry on the work. The next win- 
ter the farmers secured the appropriation, 
and Dr. Walcott, ably seconded by Health 
Officer Abbott, kept his word. A panic 
among the milk dealers was the immediate 
result. A secondary result was the arousing 
of public sentiment in Boston, and the ap- 
pointment of Milk-Inspector Davenport, who 
proved a veritable King Stork, as asuccessor 
to the milk-dealers’ old-time King Log. An- 
other result was the inevitable one of a com- 
bined and determined effort by the milk ped- 
dlers to get rid of their oppressors. In the 
Legislature this effort took the form of an 
attempt to remove the subject from the ju- 
risdiction of the State Board, and failing in 
that, to cut off the appropriation. The result 
was that Dr. Walcott was sustained, the 
powers of the board enlarged, and the ap- 
|propriation doubled. The attempt to get rid 
of Dr. Davenport was more successful, owing 
in part to the strong influence of the milk 
peddle upon the city Democracy. But, for- 
\tunately, Mayor O’Brien’s good sense, or the 
pressure of _ — secured the ap- 
|pointment of Dr. Babcock as his successor, 
and the friends of pure milk generally appear 
to be satisfied, so far, with Dr- Babcock’s ef- 
forts in their behalf. On the whole, there- 
fore—although many milk producers are cha- 
rined and uneasy over the retirement of Dr. 
Valcott and certain well-defined indications 
that Dr. Abbott is ultimately to follow him— 
it is felt that the efforts of the milk adultera- 
tors to cripple the enforcing power have so 
far failed. The other possible expedient, 
that of 
WEAKENING THE LAW, 


‘has also been attempted to some extent al- 
ready, and it is in this direction that an 
adroit, persistent and covert movement is now 
on foot, which will be heard from when the 
Legislature next assembles. Hitherto the 
milk “contractors,” or wholesale dealers have 

| been on the side of the farmers in sustaining 
| the law—for the simple business Agen _ 

ithe stopping of adulteration by ers 
means yo for more a of milk 
ito go around, and increased profit for the 
| contractors accordingly. Now, however, the 
contractors are found to be hand in hand 
with the peddlers, for the double reason that 
| the latter have frightened them by threats to 

\elub ag aoe their own milk,” thus 

dis wi contractors y 
and that the contractors are all nm mer 

have milk routes of their own. The plan of 


TO LOWER THE STANDARD 


| 
| 
| 


If | 
ny rail, it would be delivered by the milk | 
contractors to the milk peddlers in the state | 


not; and it is obviously the interest of the 
dealer to sell as much skim milk for whole 


adulteration. And its friends should secure 
additional legislation to compel all dealers to 
handle their milk under the same publicity 
which it courts itself. When we have such an 
association, milk consumersywill at last get 
the pure article at a reasonable price, and 
milk producers will get a living. But I am 
afraid such an association will never exist 
until some wealthy consumer with a business 
training comes to the aid of our timid, over- 
burdened, and unbusinesslike farmers.” 











milk as “tapers while it is the producers’ as 


well as the consumers’ interest that the de-| 


mand for whole milk shall be supplied by | 


nothing but whole milk. 
THE SHREWD DEVICE 

which the dealers have adopted to accom- 

plish their purpose is worthy of a Machiavelli. 

In point of fact, while the milk of most well- 


| fed cows, of most breeds, will average fully 
| one per cent. above the legal standard, some 
| single cows, and even some breeds of cows 


(notably the Holstein or Dutch, whose yield 
is prodigious in quantity, but in fact diluted 
with the animal itself) will fall below the 
standard—in some authenticated as 
low as 10 1-2 per cent. 


cases 


standard, contain one or more of these nat- 
ural milk adulterators; and as few farmers 


| mix their milk, the result is that an occa- 
| sional low-grade can will be discovered in 
|the lot supplied by many an honest farmer 
| who feeds his cows well and prides himself 


on his honest milk. Every such detected 
instance is pounced upon, and the farmer is 


lat once notified that his milk is below the 


legal standard, and that he is liable to pros- 
ecution as a milk adulterator. The first re- 
sult of such a notification is apt to be more 
grain fed to the cows and richer milk fur- 
nished, from which the dealer can safely ab- 
stract more twenty-five cent cream. The 
second is still more apt to be an irate deter- 
mination to see the legislative representative 
from that district and get the obnoxious and 
oppressive law repealed. So well has this 
device been working, both as respects pres- 
ent profits and prospective legislative victo- 
ries, that lately some dealers have gone a 
step further, and warnings have been sent 
out by the wholesale to farmers who have 
had the “gumption” to have their milk an- 
alyzed, and have found it 1 1-2 per cent. 
above the standard—the schemers docs over- 
shooting their mark and subjecting them- 
selves to the danger of a recoil. Measures 
are now being taken, however, to present to 
the Legislature abundant evidence of the true 
state of affairs. 

From what has been said thus far, the un- 
pleasant conclusion will undoubtedly be 
drawn that milkmen, as a class, are not 
among the most honest and scrupulous of 
our tradesmen. Why this regretable deduc- 
tion is necessary may be gathered from the 
following recent 


CONFESSIONS OF A MILKMAN 


to the writer of this article: “It isn’t that 
milkmen are by nature sinners above others,” 
said he; “it is because the associations and 
circumstances of the business are such as to 
deter many good men from entering it, and 
to corrupt the moral tone of those who do. 
In the first place—you may smile—the fact 
that it is seven-day-a-week work, with no 
Sunday in it, lowers the average of respectabil- 
itv in those who become milkmen, and _ their 
standard of right and wrong afterward. The 
proportion of gamblers, drinking men, and 


Many herds, whose | 
milk, when mixed, will analyze far above the 


| 
| 











HARAEST DAYS 


These are our harvest days, and the sales in 
each of our departments for October, 1885, will 
be memorable. 

Ilave you a Boy's Suit or Overcoat to se- 
lect? You will find in our stock the very thing 
you want. We had a thousand Men's Winter 
Overcoats last week, bought in spring from 
Knowles & Leland, but they have disappeared 
so rapidly that sizes have begun to be broken ; 
still, if you can be fitted, there are some nota- 
ble bargains left. Our Overcoat business is 
certainly wonderful, considering the clemency 
of the weather, and the keen competition in 
trade. 

Winter Under-Clothing, Lap Robes, Hats 
and Caps, are moving in large quantities, In 
Hats, perhaps, we offer the very best trades— 
selling for 82.50 the same Hat which is retailed 
up-town for $3.50. 

But the busiest place of all is our custom de- 
partment, where Suits and Overcoats are made 
to order only. The prices are our own—no 
one can offer the same quality of goods at the 
figures we name, and everybody knows what 
our prices are. 

If bulk ot sales indicates revial of business, 
then business is alive all over. 

When you come to Boston remember that all 
the Cabs and Herdics in the city are free to 
our patrons. Our elegant new Hansom Cabs 
have attracted great attention, and won de- 
served praise—they are at the service of the 
public. Our telephone number is 935, 


6. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 to 44 NORTH STREET. 


BOSTON. 
octly st 
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SALARY $75 
Man Wanted * sie": 
in his locality. Responsible house. References ex- 


ed. GAY & CO., 12 Barolay St., N. ¥. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 





indulgers in other bad habits which church 
going tends to check, is lamentably high 
among milkmen from this cause. Then I 
have seen many a man enter the milk busi- 
ness with most honest intentions who is to- | 
day an unscrupulous adulterator. It begins | 
this way: Some customer wants a little 


skim-milk, if he can. Then comes a day 


| when milk is short, and enough to supply his 


customers with milk and cream both cannot 
be had. He looks at his skim-milk—it is 
sweet and good, better than some his neigh- 
bor sells for whole milk. To meet just this 
emergency, in it goes with the unskimmed, | 


and the mixture is really so good that you |; 


couldn't tell the difference. By and by the 
emergency comes again, and then again ; till 


lars more to his credit than usual, and no- 
body perceptibly the worse for it. By the 
end of the next month this practice has be- 
come a regular thing, and his conscience has 
ceased to make the least fuss about it. The 
third month another pinch comes, the skim 
milk is all in already, and he doesn’t know 
which way to turn next. Besides, a good | 
customer has just complained that his milk | 
is not so rich looking and does not keep so} 
well as Milkman Smith’s, who he knows uses 
the coloring preparation and a little water. 
So he buys a bottle, just to look at, you 
know, and in another month he is ready for 
anything. The only safety, as I have found 
by dear experience, is in total abstinence— 
in other words, never to sell any cream at 
all.” 

OTHER DRAWBACKS, 


and serious ones, remain for the milk-produ- 
cer to contend with, even if, with the aid of 
the too-languid consumer, he shall sueceed in 
maintaining the present law and :ts enforce- 
ment against the open and secret assaults of 
the adulterators. It has already been said 
that his share of the sum paid for milk in 
Boston is ridiculously below what would be 
awarded on a fair division, he receiving, six- 
teen miles from Boston, only three cents 
where the consumer pays eight. But that is 
not the worst. Under the best of conditions, 
he has to wait four to six weeks for his 
money, while generally obliged to pay cash 
for the grain he feeds to his cows .Then, too 
often, the contractor will fail, after getting 
£10,000 to $12,000 in debt to his mi k-pro- 
ducers, and no discoverable assets will turn 
up ; he pleading in his turn that the peddlers 
whom he trusts have bad bills or heavy gam- 
bling losses, and that he cannot collect from 
them. Were it not that the farm is the old 
home, and that advancing years forbid the 
thought of entering any other business, many 
a New England milk-producer would long 
ago have given up the unequal struggle, and 
the census of 1885 would show a still more 
marked shrinkage of population in the agri- 
cultural districts. 
THE BEST REMEDY 

for this state of things has long been dis- 
cussed, and would long ago have been tried 
but for the timidity and poverty of milk-pro- 
ducers as a class, and their unfitness to cope 
with thelr adroit and unscrupulous city an- 
tagonists. “What we must ave,” declares 
a prominent mi:k-producer who has given 
years of thought to the question, “in _order 
to settle this matter on a business ae | is a 
strong co-operative association to sell in 
Seti vue with and dairy products direct 
from the farm. Such an association should 
sell only by tickets, such as are In vogue in 
the West, and should sell quart tickets, good 
at the homes of the buyers, at six cents a 

uart, and other tickets, good only at the 

istributing stations or station, at five cents 
a wart. should handle the milk only of 
carefully selected dairies, where frequent in- 
spection should enforce the strictest neat- 
ness, the best system of care and feeding, and 
the most thorough cooling. It should deliver 
milk twice a day, and get the product to the 
consumer twenty-fours a ae leaving 

than at present. Its 

the udder P ) i 





of pure milk, which must now by law contain 
13 per cent, of milk solids—though in actuai 


| and chronic dis 
| Se found by the Author, whose experience for 23 


eam ad oblige hm be pours tine of A Great Medical Work on Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle aged 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
es, each one of which is invaluable. 


years is such as probably never before fell to the lot 
of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed 
o be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter 
ary and professional—than any other work sold in 
this country for $2.50, or the money will be refunded 
in every instance. Price only $1.00 by mail, post 
Illustrative sample 6 cents. Send now. Gold 
medal awarded the author by the National Medical 
Association, to the President of which, the Hon. P. 


| A. Bissell, and associate officers of the Board, the 
reader is respectfully referred. 


This book should be read by the young for instruc 
ction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will benefit 
all.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom This 
book will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar- 
dian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronicand obstinate diseases that have 


baffled the skill of all other HEAL physi- 


cians a specialty. Such treated suc 
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Oldest herd in America—Choiece st 
HOLSTEINS stock — Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves always on hand, 
Stock safely shipped anywhere. oughton 
Farm, Pataecy. Vt. (Winaham Co.). 
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HERDSMAN WANTED. 


SINGLE MAN, to take charge of a small Herd 
A of Holstein-Friesian Cattle. Must be a good 
milker, and thoroughly understand the care and 
management of cattle. Address with references, 
stating terms, Ploughman P’. O. Box 5246. 
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A GREAT AND IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY 


FOR THE CURE OE 


Asthma. 


Ds LIGHTHILL feels it a A to call attention 
of sufferers from Asthma to his important medi- 
eal discovery in the cure of this terrible and hitherto 
intractable disease. 

This discovery is the result of his exhaustive inves- 
tigation and close study of its nature and cause, and 
has proved a perfect and ute success in every 
case in which it has been . The sufferi 
from asthma are so severe that this discov 
serves to be hailed with joy by every lover hu. 
manity. The remedy employ is not a mere tem. 
porary relief, but removes the cause from which this 
disease arises, and from the very beginning of the 
treatment prompt relief is experienced, is 
followed in a comparatively short time by a complete 
and permanent cure. Parties who have been cured 
by this treatment years ago have remained perfectly 
well up to date, although living in the same climate 
and under the same as fe It can 
be confidently asserted that among all the recent 
medical discoveries there is none of greater value to 
suffering humanity than this cure of asthma. 


Price $3.00 a Bottle. 
Will be sent to any address on receipt of above 
with full directions. 
Be, Lage os fr On ass ee emanate 
devote ntion 
May Fever, Deafness,and Dis- 
eases the BRespiratery Organs a 4 
Nervous System. 
Hours from 8 until 12 daily. 


Office and Residence 














115 BOYLSTON STREET, 
angi ly BOSTON, MASS, = 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. — 


rok aie an nn‘ ese a er ee a 
Beckwhest, Boley Eenet Whee ponings, Seutiower, Optier sche’ ota oeee.. 
Plain and Mixed Bird Seed in Bulk or Package. 
C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, AND WOODEN WARE. 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market Streets. 


JH PRAY, SONS COO, 


MARKED-DOWN 
BRUSSELS. 


J ULPRAY, SONS C0. 


It will readily be seen that a firm 
doing a large wholesale and retail busi- 
ness must be constantly making rem- 
nants and odd pieces in different pat- 
t rns. These, in connection with such 
older patterns as we do not propose to 
run again, we set aside, at very low 
prices, to close out. We always show 
at this season of the year a large line 
of marked down, as we desire to make 
room for new Fall patterns. As we sell 


VTANDIRD CARPETS 


we are in a position to offer the public 
real bargains. 


JOHN H, PRAY, SONS & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


458 and 560 Washington Street, 





THE WIDOW'S WHIM. 


“You know,” said the widow, in a voice 
broken with sobs, “the misfortune”—nere 
she applied a delicate cambric handkerchief 
to her eyes—“the loss”—she could get no 
further. 

Her visitor bowed with an air of respectful 
condolence. 

“I wish,” continued the widow, “I wish to 
erect a monument to the memory of my poor 
husband. I have chosen you to execute the 
order.” She had become somewhat calmer. 

The sculptor bowed. 

“I wish this monument to be superb— 
worthy of the dear companion whom I have 
ost ; proportional to my” 

She was getting hysterical. Her visitor 
handed her a bottle of salts that stood con- 
venient on the little Work-table. 

The widow resumed: 

“Spare no expense. I would willingly con- 
secrate my whole fortune to honor his mem- 
ory.” 

A pause, which the sculptor hesitated to 
break. 

“I should likk,” said the widow again, 
coming to the .point, “a temple, with marble 
columns, and in the middle, upon a pedestal, 
his statue.” 

Here she gulped down a sob. 

“I shall do my best to fulfill your wishes, 
madame,” replied the man of art. “I had not, 
however, the honor of personally knowing 
the late Mr. ——, and his likeness is indis- 
pensable to the completion of the design ; 
doubtless you have a portrait of him.” 

The widow raised her rounded arm, and 
pointed to a magnificent portrait by one of 
our first artists. . 

“An admirable painting !” said the visitor. 
“I need not ask you if the resemblgnce be 
striking.” 

“It is himself! Life is all that is needed. 
Ah! if I could have given mine for his !” 

The handkerchief was again in requisition. 

“I will send for the portrait, madame, and 
I guarantee that the likeness shall be exact.” 

“Send for the portrait !” cried the widow, 
with a stifled shriek, “take from me my only 
consolation, my only happiness ? Never '” 

“But, madame, it will only be for a little 
while.” ; 

“A little while! An age! How could I 
live without this dear image ? It quits me 
neither day nor night ; I contemplate it with- 
out ceasing, through my tears. It will never 
be removed out of this room, where I shall 
pass the remainder of a miserable existence!” 

The widow had worked herself up to such 
a pitch of feeling that the sculptor rose to 
ring the bell for assistance. But she laid a| 
white hand upon his coat sleeve, and he sat 
down again. 

“Then you will allow me, madame, to come 
here to take a copy of it? Be not alarmed ; 
I shall not long invade your solitude. A 
single sitting will suffice.” 

The widow agreed to this arrangement, 
and requested the sculptor to commence the 
next day. But he had a previous order to ex- 
ecute. She would have levelled the difficulty 
with gold ; but he stood firm. 

“My word is pledged,” he said ; “do not, 
however, be troubled about the delay. 1 will 
work so diligently that the monument shall 
be finished within the time that other artists 
would have requested fer consideration.” 

“You have been a witness of my sorrow,” 
were the widow’s parting words ; “you may 
imagine my impatience to see the work com- 
pleted. Make your best haste ; spare no ex- 
pense, and let me have a chef-d’@urre.” 

He had afterwards several letters repeat- 
ing these injunctiona. 

At the end of three months the sculptor 
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NUSIOVAL, REVERSIBLE SLAY PLOW 


We have sold several, and in each case we have | 
con te . , been obliged to put our machine on actual trial with 
p> dng er patterns in the field, and we have been awarded the sale on account of its superiority over all 


LEVER HAY CUTTERS. 


SELF-SHARPENING : 
HIDE ROLL . 


Boss ENSILACE & DRY FODDER “ 
immerman’s Fruit Evaporators, 


VERY LOW PRICES. SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
BLANCHARD’S ASH SIFTERS, 
STOVE AND FURNACE S81ZES, 
POULTRY SUPPLIES ALL KINDS. 
DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS. 


owers in Winter and Early Spring. Myacinths, Tulips. Crocus. 
Flower Seeds. 


ly Illustrated Fall Catalogue containing lithograph of the Belmont 
ceive orders for spring delive ry. 


PARKER & WOOD 


49 NORTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 
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_ Sent free to all who apply, our fine 
Strawberry. We are now ready to re 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE! 


ALL AGES ANL BOTH SEXES. 
BRED AND IMPORTED 
Cows and Heifers bred to best Netherland and 
; Maggie Balls. 
The Average Records of a Merd are the (true 
test of its merit, 7 

The following Milk and Butte . 

all been made, by animals now wan ao 
MELMK RECORDS. 

Five Cows have 
Cows have 





HO™ME- 


averaged over 


19,000 Ibs. in a year. 
averaged over . 


18,000 Ibs. in a year 
We know of about 30 cow oad ooo 
* that have made yearly rec 
’ . cords excee 
ite, and 56 “ them — aoe & our Herd and have averaged over 12 oy on 
ent) © have averaged over 16,000 ths. in a year, Sixty-three, the entire r 
x. yt ; ' i year, } ’ number : 
have made yearly records including fourteen 3 year olds and twenty-one % year olds ‘hay —~ —y — 
ths. 5 ozs. in a year. ‘ ee ee 


Ten 


- BUTTER (RECORDS. 

" ive Cows have averaged 20 ths. 7 ozs, in a week, Nine Cows have ¢ age ( 
Fifteen Cows have averaged 17 ths. 6 ozs. in a week. Six 3 year Olde ie “~~ a3 tex 
Eleven 3 year olds (the entire number tested) have averaged 15 ths, 2 ozs. in rye eh . 
have averaged 12 ths. 1 ina week, Fifteen 2 year olds (entire number tested 1 
5 3-10 0zs. in a week, The entire original imported Netherland Family of six cows 
old) have averaged 179 tbs. in a week. This is the Herd from which to get foun 
for quality of Stock, 


Loz. ina week 
ozs. in a week 
Six two year olds 
have averaged 10 ths 
two being but 3 years 


lation stock. Prices low 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, 


LAK BESIDE STOCK FARM, 5Y¥ RACUSE, N. ¥. 


KEYSTONE eos 
OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all giving perfect 
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KEYSTONE, WRINGERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE, PRICES 


. BF. ADAMS & CO.. Erie, 


- WHEELER’S 


Eclipse Windmill 


Is the favorite, wherever know1 ; has received more honors thar 
anything of the kind ever constructed. It took the highest award 
atthe Centennial, and at four other World's Fa rs; also, at the 
Nutional Exhibition of Railroad Appliances. It received Five 
Silver Medals from the N. I ‘air, and has taken First Prize at 
every State Fairin N. E., where it has come into working compe- 
tition with other m It has been tested 18 years; over 20,000 in 
use. Its almost perfect mechanism renders it thoroughly e fic jent. 
Autowatic, storm-proof and noiseless. I has me Friction 
Balls or other loose joints t » impair iteefliciency, or shorten its 
life. Those parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of wrought 
iron, and ail weariog parts are machine finished. It 1s the ongest 
stroke mill, and is the o» Solid Wheel Mill which stands squore 

to the wind woo at work, and squarely outof the wind when not at work. [t needs po 

friction brake to stop it. The Eclipse isno “clap trap” affair, built to be 

is bid, but is a standard articie, costing one man as wucna as another 

jobs. No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chic go 

where Windmiils, Pamps, Tanks, and other water supply materiale are kept constantly on band ; 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice. Geared Wind 

uills for Power, wi'h all unecessary machinery supplied. S@ For Circulars apply to 


my2-52t L. Uf. WHEELER, No. 68% Pearl Street, Boston. 
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| DANGERS OF A CHURCHLY TARIFF 








returned. He found the widow still in the 
deepest mourning ; but her cheek was less 
pale, and there was a slight tinge of coquetry 
in the arrangement of her weeds. 

“Now, madame,” said the visitor, “I am at 
your disposal.” 

“Ah! well, I am glad to hear it,” replied 
the widow, with a gracious smile. 

“I have sketched the statue, and shall only 
need one setting to transfer the resemblance. 
Permit me to enter your private chamber.” 

“And wherefore?” inquired the widow, 
with an air of surprise, 

“To see the portrait.” 

“Oh! will you walk into the drawingroom? 
It is there that you will find it now.” 

“Indved !” 

“Yes; there is a much better light than in 
the room where you first saw it.” 

“Would you like to see the sketch of the 
monument ?” 

“Willingly. How grand! What exquisite 
ornaments! Why, it is a palace, this tomb!” 

“You told me, madame, that it could not 
be too magnificent. I have spared no ex- 
pense; and here is an estimate of what the 
monument will cost you.” 

“Dear me!” cried the widow, after having 
glanced at the sum total. “It is enormous !” 
“You begged me to spare nothing” —— 

“Certainly ; I wish to do the thing hand- 
somely. Still we ought to be rational.” 

“Well, this is only the first sketch; there 
is yet time to alter your intentions.” 

“Very good. Suppose, then, we suppress 
the temple, the columns-—all the architecture, 
in short—and content ourselves with the 
statue ? I was too ambitious ; it will be quite 
sufficient.” 

“You shall be obeyed.” 
“It is decided, then. 
statue.” 

A short time after this second visit the 
sculptor fell dangerously ill. He was obliged 
to suspend his labors; and, having followed 
the recommendation of his physician, and 
made a tour on the continent, he presented 
himself anew before the widow, who was now 
in the tenth month of her bereavement. This 
time there were some roses among the cy- 
press ; the weeds were fast disappearing. The 
artist brought with him a little plaster model 
of his statue, which promised to be a master- 
piece. 

“What do you think of the resemblance ?” 
he said to the widow. 

“Is it not a little flattered? My poor hus- 
band was very well; but you have made him 
an Apollo.” 
“Indeed ! 
the portrait.” 
“ft is scarcely worth your while. A little 
more or a little less resemblance, what does 
it signify ?” 

“Pardon me, madame, but I plume myself 
upon exactness.” 

“If you really wish to take the trouble” 

“The portrait is in the drawing-room, is it 
not? I will go there.” 

“It is not there now,” replied the widow, 
ringing the bell. “Robert,” continued she, 
addressing the servant who answered the 
summons, “bring down the portrait of your 
late master.” 

“The one that was carried up into the gar- 4 
ret last week, ma’am ?” Y 

“Yes, the same.” 5 

Just then the door opened, and an elegant M 
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IRON TURBINE WIND 





Is no heavier and will run 
in a lighter breeze than the 
common Wooden Wheel, 
Will not shrink, swell, warp 
or rattle. Also the 
} BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 

* Double acting. Non-freezing. 
_*\T.B. EVERETT & CO. 
=. 43 So. Market St., Boston. 

—_ Send for Circulars. 
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World's Exhi- 
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MA and all similar complaints. 
Sure relief and cure by using NO NAME, THE 
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young man presented himself wiih a jaunty 
air, kissed the lady’s hand, and inquired after 
her health with the most gallant solicitude. 

“What is this litle plaster man ?” he said, 
pointing to the statuette, which the artist had 
placed upon the chimney-piece. 

“It is the model of the statue for the tomb 
of my late husband.” 

“You intend to erect a statue to his mem- 
ory? Upon my word, that is very magnifi- 
cent !” 

“You think so ?” 

“Great men are sculptured at full length in 
marble; but it appears to me— pardon my 
frankness—that the late Mr. was a 
very ordinary man. In fact, his bust would 
suffice.” 

“As you please, madame, 
tor, turning to the lady. 

“Then we will decid upon the bust,” said 
she, bowing him out. 

Two months later the bust arrived, just as 
a gay cortege descended the hall steps and got 
into the carriages that awaited their approach. 
The widow was on her way to the altar with 
the elegant dandy who had caused the sup- 
pression of her husband's statue, there to 
take upon herself a second vow of conjugal 
fidelity. 

Scandal adds that the bust itself would 
willingly have been returned ; that the newly 
married couple considered the sculptor's de- 
mand enormous; and that it was only with 
considerable difficulty, and after a threat of 
further proceedings, that he was at length 


” 


said the sculp- 
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FOR SALE, 


A Ta BARGAIN, «a FULL-BLOODED 
JERSEY COW ; she is a beauty, and will 

suit the most particular. Address 

F I. HOWE, 

73 & 75 South Market St., 
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My neighbor Hesketh continues his rela- 


DISCUSSION. 
tion—how Mr. Nat Farrington and his dog | The Episcopal Church Congress at New 
“Cub” captured an old coon. One night, said | Haven recently has furnished othe: religious 
he, a short time after tne hunt that Farring-| bodies with a warning. hev should steer 
ton and I had together, which was alluded to | clear of the tariff question. There is no lack 
in the Gazette of October 10, inst., he started | of religious themes which furnish appropriate 
out with a party of skillful hunters, among | topies for discussion on the part of « te h con 
whom was the late James Turner Sumner, | ventions, conferences and congresses. without 
Esq., of Canton Corner. They had poor luck, | tackling thi particular topic, 
and, not starting a coon, they returned. Far-| world, wordly, of the 
rington had walked up to Sumner with his 
dog Cub and rode with Sumner to Sharon 
and back. It was a bright moonlight night, 
and Farrington, declining the proffer of Sum- 
ner to take him home, a distance of three 
miles or more, started with Cub on foot. 
After getting about half a mile below the | 
Canton cemetery he noticed old Cub began 
snufling pretty sharply in the road. Sud- 
denly he started across the wall, through the 
fields now a part of the cemetery, towards f rch con 
Pecunet street. Farrington sat on the wall] gress. ‘The result has not been satisfying. It 
and waited. In a few moments he heard | has been discovered that even the most excel 
Cub’s bark off in the direction of Alfred | lent and pious churchmen, when they come to 
Lewis’s farm. Farrington started across to | take up purely wordly subjects, are not always 
find where he was; when he found him he | able to control their prejudices and consider 
was at the foot of a large white-pine tree. As | them in a trniy relig ous spirit, but are led to 
he had no gun, and was alone, he thought it |indulge in worldly 
best to climb the tree and see what Cub had | Rev. Dr. Courtney 
got there. So he took a club and went up. | free-trader; and M1 
When he nearly reached the top of the tree | Pennsylvania, is, yhit 
he fouud an old coon, a gray old monster, | extreme protectionist. Naturally 
sitting ona limb. He knocked it out of the | wre ntlemen came to consider the ethical aspects 
tree with his club, and when it struck the | of the tariff question th As 
ground old Cub tackled it; but coon was too | the discussion waxed hot, there were intima 
much for Cub, and got away and run up an- Itions made of dishonest ind the 
other pine tree. Farrington went down and | question of veracit rised, and had it not 
climbed up the second tree,and knocked it out | been for the clerical garb of the members of the 
of that tree, and Cub grappled the animal, | congress, an outsider might have thought that 
but it got away again and took upa third pine | he was in Washington listening to an inter 
tree. Farrington descended and went up the | change of courtesies between Hon. Samuel J 
third tree, for, as he said, I hated to give it| Randall and Hon. Willi R. Morrison. 
up so. The third time he found the coon, and | Even the good Bishop Dudley intimated that 
thinking that if he could wound it or disable | the protectionists were in the condition of 
it, the dog would be able to kill it, he | the man leaving a dinner party who exclaimed 
grabbed hold af the coon by the tail and leg, | reiteratedly, “ I'm drunk, and I'm 
when coon turned on him and took his arm | I know it, and I'm glad of it.” Prof. Sumner 
in his teeth. A coon has four teeth,—two | was present, and it need not be said took a 
upper and two lowe r,—long, flat and sharp, | hand, and with an exuberance that would not 
like the gray squirrel ; and this ald coon held | be controlled, hit heads right and left. Alto 
Farrington’s arm and did not let go, said he, | gether this was an exceedingly lively time, 
till I let go of it. Then he struck it with his|and the congress came near breaking up as 
club, at the same time calling out to Cub to} did the famous lyceum at Stanislaus. Hap 
“go for it,” which the dog did, and by the | pily, however, the presiding officer was master 
time he got down from the tree had killed it. | of the situation, and peremptorily adjourned 
This coon weighed twei ty-eight pounds be- | the seasion. Church congresses and conven 
fore he was dressed. Farrington is still living | tions will do well to heed the warning, and, in 
at the same place, where he was born and j future, leave the tariff question alone Its 
lived in 1846-7, when the writer taught the | discussion is not a good promoter of piety 
district school in Blue Hill and Ponkapog | [ Traveller. 
district, of which he and several other boys | 
whose exploits in woodchuck and fox hunting 
and woodcock and duck shooting and coon 
hunting remain to be narrated.—[{Samuel B. 
Noyes, in Norfolk County Gazette, 
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A STRANGE CATTLE DISEASE. 


A mysterious 
the cattle of ( 
| farm on the meadows, in Greentic 
j aasanee have ilready died I 
with Dr, Gardner, made ar 

the stook Sunday, and decid 
In dress fabrics, wools are now in greatest | full board of cattle con 
demand, and those with rough surfaces, |mect on the farm. It 
which appear heavy, but are in reality light, | the disease might | ym 
are special favorites, tagether with the cam- | imdicate something more seri All the 
el’s hair serges and the stuff known as home- mals which have a nee “v4 
spun, which is most pretty and durable, and { @™¢ ! their hin b eae + a y ~€06 “ 
admirably adapted to the hard wear and tear | 7 = "At . erat a - | “ ‘ pa te 
received by “every day dresses.” It ia a Sens afl abe , pat wehs ay ut t aide of 
mixed goods, and comes in variaua pretty | she ire nik eam S ore h ie te blac S aon 
colors, the most desirable of them be- dee. end looks as thoasti it Sie eae pounded 
ing a dark shade af brown, flecked with tiny} ceyerely, the blood settling in big blotches. 
threads of gold. It is comparatively inex- |} Excepting a few ulcerations on the liver, the 
pensive, and for this reason is useful in dress- | organs appeared to be in a healthy condition 
es that are undergoing remodelling, and,| As Mr, Parsons has the best facilities for the 
moreover, it combines prettily with either | care of stock, the disease and the cause of it are 
wool or silk of plain solid color. Asan ex-| mysterious. le bought a litter of 
ample, is seen a dress of dark green silk, | pigs at Millers Falls, and lost eight from a dis 


combined with mixed brown and gold home- th contracted, it was found, before he bought 


disease has broken out 
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DRESS FABRICS. 


eared 
avn ptoms 
ini- 


recently 


spun. A pleated flounce of silk borders the them ; but there scems to be no connection be- 
foot of the skirt, with long drapery of the }twecn the two, asthe swin 


wool arranged above it, drawn in close folds, —_ in different buildings. 


and open up one side over a fan pleated pan. | PY? Lean. 


el of silk. The drapery in the back is drawn 
For the English Markets. 


high in overhanging puffs, from under which 

it falls in a deep fan pleat in the centre. The 

bodice of the wool shows a tight jacket front, 

opening over a pleated silk plastron with the 

skirt portion cut off straight and short round } The attention of shippers is ealted to the facilities 

. : offered by the Warren Line of first-class steamer 

to the back, where a huge silk baw is placed) fom” 

immediately below the waist line. ‘The little BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

wrap is in the visite shape, with backs and | weekly sailings 

fronts of silk and sleeves of wool. Marabout | tion. Quick dixpateh in discharging 4 = 
. : : lowest rates. Apply to WARREN & CO., 15 To . 

—— of dark green is taken round the | ‘m., square, Boston. Consignments received by 

George Warren & Co., Liverpool octzt 4t 


ind cattle are 


Spring fie ld Re 





Special attention paid to ventila 


neck and down the front, but there is no 
trimming around the lower edge, which in 
the back is turned under as if it were a con- 
tinuation of the sleeve pieces. The hat of 
dark green ‘felt is garnished with two full 
ribbon bows of green, brown and gold, with a 
golden quill stuck diagonally through the 
cross piece of each. 
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—In France the yield of wheat is sixteen | Centerbrook, Conn. oct3-13teow 





reimbursed for the time and trouble spent 
upon the “widow’s whim.” 
Ta EERE 

— Cool weather has had a beneficial effect 
upon the butter market. 

— The school district system has been abol- 
ished in New Hampshire. 

— Buckwheat is not popular asa crop in 

— Most varieties of wheat gradually de- 
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of ufacture positive bargains 
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E the boss Zinc and Leather Interfering Boots 
and Pads. \ 
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hels per acre. 

— Lima beans may be dried for winter use, 
and are excellent. 

— Mucky soils are generally deficient in 
mineral plant food. 

— Turnips are a profitable crop either to 
sell or feed to sheep. 

— The practise of shearing lambs is on the 
increase in England. 

— The New England crop of apples is larger 
than that of last year. 

_~ Louisiana will produce one million bush- 
els of rice this season. 
— Sweet potatoes are more sensitive te cold 
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Meeting in Tremont 
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Temple, Get. 22, 


1. 
Once, to the pomp of the joy bells’ peal, 
Supple as oak in his jointed steel, 
The laurelled consul, released from marc hes, 
Led tall Jugurtha under the arches, 
Chating in gyves at his car's gold wheel: 
11 
But dumbly enduring the thorn and rood 
Of war, for the hope of immortal good, 
Our mighty leader outvied the Roman, 
Laving, for chain on the nec k of his foeman, 
Compassion and candor and knightlihood 
ui 
True metal he, to his bright sword's tip; 
- , 
Potent and few the words of his lip 
Cajoler of none ; austere, yet tender ; 
Of right avenger, of wrong ame nder ; 
Secure from the fever of rivalship 
Iv. 


With the lion's front, and his foott all mild, 
Unangered, unshaken, and unbeguiled ; 
From the heavy trust of a nation; 
Thro and triumph, and desolation, 
To pardon, and peace, and the sleep of a ¢ hild: 


can p* to 


censure 


v 
Rehold our Soldier! And his advance 
Meant forethought, labor and sufferance 
These make his worth; these, our thanks- 
For he, n the charm of his s mple living, 
Was more than the heroes of old romance. 
vi. 
And thou, lodestar of our holiest pride 
When even the beauty of them that died 
Shone not in the heaven of our grief above 
thee 
© Land, now, like to the souls that love thee, 
By anguish and misery purified! 
on 
Remembering tales of the capt 


ore; 


ve kings, 
and, with these 
ltar, and font, and sermon, 
Buckner, with She ridan, 
he Hudson sings 
Vill. 
the blue ranks to the sacred sod, 
uur greatest from paths he trod, 
trailing of arms and drum taps solemn, 
n the column, 


the 


f lowering flags 


ft guns to peace ot 


at praise we frame 
nd forlorn acclaim, 

es—vea! rat is glory, 
nd oratory, 





Ladies’ Department. 
ON THE NOR'WEST; 
FROZEN IN. 

A WHALING YARN. 


Anima 


David 


How If 


CHAPTER 


femperat Departing 


f October every prepara 
for our comfort 
be thought of, but it seemed 
nd Mr. Weeks both laid 
f what we still could 
] feeling 
ourseives 
than be it 
But by the middle 
f the work had quite giver it, 
allowed to « near 
fore is ple used us 
and pleasanter in the 
steerage, do there th the Doctor where 
it we made that 
forecastle 
except for sleeping quarters 
was little to do now but keep the 
fires and lights going, 
suffer from 


oct upied 


t seemed as 
ind we wert 
time below, 
mi the 


best ; 


the cooking was going on, th 


our “s the 


tting-room, 
seldom occupied 
There 


fire hole 


but 


leaving 


open and the 


lest we should inaction we 


teeth furnishing the material to work upon- 
They fashion various articles out of this bone, 
the predominating one being busks, which, in 
those old times, it was said the girls wore,— 
but whether they did or not I can’t say,— 

if they did, in all probability they have out- 
grown them now; but however that may be 
or may have been, we made a good many 
busks that winter, in order to be able to sup- 
ply the girls, should we ever get home. 
Scrimshawing was the etching of whaling 
scenes, or any fanciful device which ple 

us, or would be likely to please those for whom 
the articles were intended, on the highly pol- 
ished surface of the black bone, or whale’s 
tooth, as the case might be, and for specimens 
of really unique “ high art” you should have 
gone on beard the Amazon that winter we 
were frozen in! 

Other things besides busks were made; nor 
was this bone fever, if I may so call it by 
any means confined to the foremast hands. It | 
extended into the cabin, taking strong hold | 
on the boatsteerers, then on the mates, and 
then on the captain,—and for a time it seemed | 
as if Mrs. Harding herself would come d wn | 
with it. She certainly admired the work we 
ddi—some of it. 

I think the captain had it worst of all,— 
judging from the size of a cane he made for | 
the Governor of Rhode Isiand,—a cane that 
was out of all proportion to the size of the 
State. I don’t know whether the Governor 
ever got that cane, but if he did he must have 
been immensely pleased. It comprised both 
white bone and black bone, and had rings of 
solid silver, cut out of silver dollars, all highly 
polished. It was a cane that any burly po- 
liceman might covet, to defend himself with 
against innocent pedestrians. We foremast 
hands had no idea there were so many silver 
dollars in the cabin as were cut up that win- 
ter to go into canes, and other articles that 
the officers and boatsteerers made. 

A turning-lathe was brought into requisition 
for the construction of these articles, and 
room was made for it, too, in the steerage. 
So it chanced that the captain himself labored 





wards only a moment since to wash up and re- 
fresh myself a little, as I the entire 
night at his bedside, I was all alone, 
see, and had to carry out your instr 
single-handed. Have you seen him this morn- 
ing?” 

But why single-handed ? Where is the 
nurse 2” I inquired. 

“ Well, you see, Doctor,” his smile growi 
brighter and his voice more insinuating wit 
each word, “everything went wrong after you 
left last night. aaving Edwards in charge 
of one of the servants, I took a — and 
went in search of the nurse, thinking that the 
surest way of getting her. Unfortunately, I 
gave the coachman the scrap of paper upon 
which you had written her name and address 
without observing either, and directed him to 
drive to the locality indicated as rapidly as 
possible, promising him a good pour boir for 
prova ctness and dispatch. He drove off like 
t! e wind, thin*ing only of the expected re- 
ward, and in a few moments collided with a 
hand-cart, which came near sending me to 
kingdom come, and broke the fiacre to splin- 
ters. I was consequently forced to call 
another cabbe and to return to the hotel to 
seek a bottle of arnica with which to bathe 
my bruised and aching shins, and to leave 
the nurse for another trip this morning, as I 
found the patient in no condition to be left 
longer in the hands of a garcon. Voila toute, 
except that I had to play nurse, solitary and 
alone, for the remainder of the night.” 

Contrasting his plausible story with the 
emphatic utterances which I had — heard 
from his lips, I was utterly amazed and con- 
founded; but as I gazed into his soft blue 
and seemingly truth-revealing eyes, and list- 
ened to the honeyed accents of his beguiling 
tongue, I involuntarily turned a deaf ear to 
my own senses, and concluded that either he 
or I had been dreaming. 

“ But why did you not stop at my house as 
you passed by on your return to the hotel, 
for you must have known that there was 
arnica there in abundance, and that I would 
have immediately sent William in search of 


the nurse ?” 

“ Well, I thought of doing so. Indeed, it 
was my first impulse. But then I remem- 
bered how faithfully you had worked over 
Edwards ; how late it was when you had re- 
tired, and how much you must have stood in 

Meanwhile the sun was growing lower with | need of repose, and I concluded it would be 
each circling round. It was about the 10th of} an outrage to disturb you, especially as I 
November when we wholly lost sight of the | knew that I could take proper care of the 
departing luminary, and we could not expect patient.” a. 
to see it again for sixty days. Indeed, it would Completely won by his kind sympathy for 
be below the actual horizon for that length of | me, I answered kindly : 
time, and the intervening hills would add an-| “You are a good fellow, Dwight, and I 
other month to our long Arctic night. shall not quarrel with you over what is so 

And, now that the sun was gone, it was win- | clearly the result of an accident. Send for 
ter indeed! We had not for some time had | the nurse, however, at once, for Edwards is 
anv falls of snow,—at least, none that were |a very sick man, and absolutely needs her 
worth mentioning, the moisture having been | services.” 
juite frozen out of the air; but it was cold! “I have reflected a great deal on that sub- 
We could not touch any kind of metal with | ject, Doctor, and I am convinced that Ed- 
our bare hands without burning them. It! wards will do better in my hands than those 
really seemed like burning, though of course ofa nurse. We know each other so well, we 
it was only freezing,—the biting and pinch- | have been friends for so long a time, that he 
ing of the frost. Our breaths, when outside | naturally prefers me to a stranger, and 1 am 
the ship, and the air was still, would go up in both willing and able to take care of him. In 
little frosty wreaths, and over the steerage | fact, 1 promised his mother to nurse him in 
hatchway there always hung a little cloud of | case of sickness, and as greatly as I respect 
the same whitish, frosty vapor. you, I must, as Edward’s particular friend 

\t times the cold would relax, varying, of | and natural protector, decline to have a nurse 
course, with the direction of the wind, but it | for him,” was his emphatic response. 
ilmost invariably returned with greater in-| “All right. I decline all further connec- 
and at each return the timbers of the | tion with the case. Good morning, sir. But 
ship would snap and crack, as if the frost | before I go I must inform you that, in some 
were rending them apart. You may have read | way, Mr. Edwards has had a dose of opium 
that in the vovages of some northern naviga- | administered to him, both on yesterday and 
tors the ship's timbers never gave out these | to-day. He is either a victim of the opium 
rending sounds twice at the same tempera-| habit or some one is trying to poison him.” 
ture, and, if my memory serves me right, this “My God, Doctor! what do you mean? 
of ours. Each lowering of the tem- | You tell me that my friend is in danger of 
would be accompanied by those | being poisoned, and talk of leaving him at 

cracking, rending sounds, which | the same time Some one may suspect me 
after a time would cease, and no more be if you abandon the case. I entreat you to 
heard until the next cold snap; and then it remain.” 
would seem as if those unseen frost-spirits| “Unless the nurse is instantly sent for I 
were at work on our ship again. shall leave. That is my condition, and it re- 

TO BE CONTINUED.) mains with you to accept it or not.” 

“All right! Since you make a point of it, I 
accept your condition of course. Will you 
have the kindness to send for her, as you 
originally proposed ?” ; 

“Certainly! I will send William with my 
carriage for her at this moment, and I prom- 
ise you that I shall find out where this daily 
a dose of opium comes from as well.” : 

Dr. Warren, from whose book we have| The nurse was brought, duly instructed 
been publishing extracts, another of which and installed, and for several days there was 
we print to-day from the same source, seems | "0 change in the status of affairs at the hotel. 
to have fallen upon adventures wherever he Edwards continued to be very sick, the same 
went. One of his Parisian experiences is the | StUpor manifesting itself daily, but while 
story we give below. It reads like a chapter Dwight exhibited his wonted anxiety and so- 
out of a French novel. and is the more inter- | licitude, he made no further reference to his 
esting because the criminal and his intended telegraphic message to “mutual friends at 
victim were both Americans in good social | "9M. 
standing. We have named it “ A Poisoning It was made more and more patent every 
Case.” moment that Edwards was kept under the in- 

He begins it as follows: fluence of a narcotic, although I instructed 

I was quietly smoking my post prandial both the nurse and Dwight to be continually 
cigar one evening when there was a ring at |” the alert to discover whence it came and 


in the steerage, at least tili he had brought 
forth his cane; and, of course, Mrs. Harding 
used to come down at times. So you will see 
it was not so gloomy there as it might have | 
been. And yet there is not much real pleasure | 
in being frozen in. 





tensity ; 


was true 
perature 


startling, 


A French Poisoning Gase. 


Another Story from Dr. Warren's Book 
of Strange Experiences 





take a certain amount of 
At night each man was 
compe lic d to Spe nd the whole of his two-hour 
watch in walking up and down the deck, be 
tween the aft try-works for 
ward, and at regular hours of the day the 
men of each watch were made to take a run 
outside, upon the 
which 
anow. 


were require d to 
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exercise each day 


house and the 


smooth surface of the bay, 
the winds usually kept swept of loose 
Many was the race to see who would make 
' and the shore ; and as 
of speed were made in different 
it was not long till they had taken 
us to every point in sight of the ship that was 
worth going to, if any wort! 
going to, for we found nothing but snow and 
ice at any of them 
There itement 
ever, and 


best time to 


the 
these trials 


from 
directionr, 


indeed were 


Was ex¢ in the races, how- 


as they set our blood in quicker 
motion the better for them 
We came back all when dinner 
was ready we were in excellent condition to 
* pit h in.” If any one wants to get up an 
appetite, let him go and take a run on the 
Nor'west, in the fall of the He will be 
able then to eat his dinner and digest it, too 


we always felt 
wzlow, and 


vear. 


As the sun got lower and the cold increds 
ed, the steam from the cook’s coppers gath 
ered in frosty flakes on the walls of the steer- 
age, giving them so thic« ac 
time that it be 
and carry it out 
in 
was 


oating in a short 
necessary to scrape it ofl 
in buckets. To remedy this, 

at least, a ¢ nopy of canvas 
coppers, with 
flaps that might be raised or let down at will, 
so thet when boiling was going on the cop- 
pers might be wholly enclosed. A funnel 
was fitted into the top of this canopy, which 
was carried up alongside the smoke funnel, 
through the hatchway, and thus a great part 
of the steam was gotten rid of. 

To add to the cheerfulness and comfort of 
the , screens of canvas were put up 
to separate it trom the closely-stowed portion 
of the ‘tween-decks 
draperies were upon the outer 
walls,—the sides of the ship against which 
the snow and ice was piled. The canvas made 
the place look both warmer and pleasanter ; 
and, as some of the men said, it was not “ all 
in the eye,” either, for the place really was 
warmer. But winter was gone our 
very respiration turned into frost, on those 
canvas hangings, to such an extent that we 
had to « rape and shake them occasionally ; 
so you will understand that, after all, it was 
not excessively warm. But we were as com 
fortably situated, perhaps, as it is possible to 
be on board a ship that is frozen in. 

We did not have the stee rage wholly to 
ourselves, , 


ime 


some measure 


made to overhang the 


steerage 


forward, and canvas 


hung 


also 


before 


however,—we foremast hands,— 
for the boatsteerers found it so pleasant down 
there that they gave us more or less of their 
company every day. In fact, we came to be 
pretty much of one family, before the winter 
was far advanced, and as the boatsteerers did 
not set themselves very much above us, we 
rather enjoyed their company. 

Nor were we ever really at a loss for the 
means of enjoyment. First and foremost— 
though not for all—were books. One who 
has never been whaling might be surprised at 
the number of books he would find in a 
whale-ship’s forecastle. At least, in those 
times, for I don’t know how it is now. Whal 
ing is but a small business now compared 
with what it was then, and possibly the hooks 
have decreased, too,—though there is nothing 
to indicate it on shore. 

But we had books—quite a large number— 
and books, too, that were worth reading— 
such works as Irving's, Cooper's, Scott's, and 
the earlier productions of Dickens,—the 
Pickwick Papers, Oliver ‘Twist, and others. 
Carlyle and DeQuincey, too, were there. In 
fact, 1 don’t remember now that there was a 
single book in that ship's forecastle, or in the 
cabin either, that was not really worth reading. 

I say in the cabin, for after we were frozen 
in and had time to read, the boatsteerers, 
the mates, and, more than all, good, kind- 
hearted Mrs. Harding, contributed to our 
stock of books, and the captain and Mrs. 
Harding were unusually well supplied. In fact, 
we were almost as well off in that respect as 
though we had had a village library to draw 
from. 

But we could not all read,—Unele Jim, for 
instance. Poor old man! he could only get 
his enjoyment, for a time, by growling. But 
after awhile we found that he liked to hear 
others read, and then, to stop his growling, 
we would read to him. So long as we would 
read aloud he would, provided he was inter- 
ested, be quiet. And for that roason there 
was a good deal of reading aloud. Uncle 
Jim’s comments, too, were amusing. He was 
@ severe critic, and we enjoyed his comments 
as much, perhaps, as he enjoyed our reading. 

And then, sides the oks, and the 
games I have before mentioned, we found 
amusement inanotherway. Every old whale. 
man knows how, or is supposed to know how, 
to “ecrimshaw,” and scrimshawing is a kind 
of work that whalemen do a great deal of, 
the stock of whalebone and sperm-whale’s 





the door, and a young man was ushered in | t® prevent its administration. I could not 
whose manner and appearance most favorably | believe it was self-administered, ang could 
impressed me. He had essentially the bear- I bring myself to suspect Dwight, as he had 
ing of a polished gentleman, and there was a apparently no motive for jeopardizing the life 
grace in his deportment and a sympathetic | 0! his friend, and his attentions to him were 
ring in his voice which placed us en rapport the tenderest and most persistent that one 
in an instant. Here is one of “ nature's real | ™an ever lavished upon another. Indeed, so 
noblemen,” was my reflection, as I gave him | Solicitous did he seem for his comrade’s com- 
my hand and invited him to & chair. fort and safety that he would scarcely permit 

“Tam Mr. Henry Dwight, of Boston,” he | the nurse to discharge her legitimate duties, 
said, as he seated himself at my side and de-| While he remained many hours daily at the 
clined a proffered cigar. “I have called,” he | Side of the sick man, administering medicines 
resumed, * to request you to visit a particular | and nourishment which I had prescribed, 
friend of mine who is ill, and, I fear, danger- | With his own hands, and in the most exact 
ously so, at the hotel. Can you accompany | "4 systematic manner. He seemed to think 
me at once ?” : " | only of the necessities of the patient, and to 

“ Certainly,” I answered, “I will go with | be willing to make any sacrifice of personal 
But sit down for a few moments Comfort to relieve them. Such apparent de- 
und tell me something about the case. How | Yotion I had never witnessed upon the part 

yng has he been ill, and what seems to be the | Of any one unconnected by the ties of blood 
y” with the object of his ministrations. 

“ He has been ailing ever since we landed I observed, however, that his solicitude 
ut Liverpool, and to-night he has, or seems did not interfere with his luxuriousness, and 
to have, a high fever and to be suffering with that he lived most sumptuousiy, dining al- 
his head. Iam seriously alarmed about him | ¥4Y8 4 /a carte iu his own room, and regaling 
ind only await your visit to decide whether himself with the richest of dishes and the 
or not to tele graph to his friends, who are | finest of wines of the hotel. When I twitted 
mine as well.” was the response. him upon his extravagance and _self-indul- 

As we walked to the hotel he informed me | ence he only smiled blandly and said care- 
that he was the son of a wealthy banker, a | /e*sly: “I aman only son, you see, and have 
near relative of Charles Francis Adams, and | been spoiled from my birth. Besides, the 
that, having recently graduated at Harvard, | old gentleman told me to have ® good time, 
he had come to Europe to make the “ grand | and he is punctual and liberal in his remit- 
tour ” with his particular friend, Mr. Edwards, | es. Having been called one morning 
the sick man, preliminary to settling down to | t an unusually early hour to another pa- 
the study of his profession. tient at the hotel, I took occasion to visit 

I found Mr. Edwards seriously and strangely |Edwards. To my astonishment I found him 
sick, with all the symptoms of typhoid fever, | Unattended, and at the same time unusually 
accompanied by a condition of stupor which intelligent, the habitual stupor having ia a 
almost amounted to coma, and which neither | 8T@4t Measure passed away. Dwight’s cham- 
the stage of the disease nor the violence of the | bet having no occupant, I summoned the 
general symptoms justified. nurse, who, in response to my upbraidings 

“He has typhoid fever most certainly, but | fr her negligence, assured me that he 
the stupor puzzles me,” I said. “Has he | (Dwight) had ordered her to retire, as he 
taken opium in any form ?” proposed to take charge of the patient for the 

“Opium! You astonish me! He has taken | "ight and preferred to be alone. All this ap- 
nothing to my knowledge. But do you con- peared most extraordinary; so inexplicable, 
sider him seriously—alarmingly sick ? Shall | '" fact, that I determined to take advantage 
| telegraph our mutual friends, Doctor 2” of Edward's return to consciousness and in- 

“It appears to me that he is narcotized— telligence to make some inquiries respecting 
that he has taken an opiate and is profoundly this mysterious and contradictory bosom 
under its influence. This condition of stupor friend, whose conduct puzzled me the more 
so obscures the case that for the moment || With each new development. 
cannot form a definite conclusion as to its _Attracting the patient’s attention, I asked 
gravity. The principal source of danger is him: 
narcotism, which must terminate one way or “How long have you known your friend, 
the other before his friends can arrive, or pos- Mr. Dwight ?” 

s bly betore you can receive an answer from “Mr. Dwight? My friewd Mr. Dwight ?” 
them. Delay the dispatch at least until to- | he inquired. 

morrow, and send at once for a nurse to carry “Yes, your friend Mr. Dwight—the young 
out my directions.” “ |man who has nursed you for the last week, | 

“A nurse, Doctor! I assure you that Iam ‘id. 
as good a nurse as you can find, and Edwards “Ah! now Lunderstand you. Is his name 
is accustomed to my ways. We were raised Dwight ? I did not know it; I never saw him 
together, and he prefers me to any one else, Until the day I was taken sick, when he came 
I will take care of him, and see that your in- | into my room, introduced himself simply as a 
structions are carried out to the letter.” brother American, and offered to get his par- 

“I appreciate your sentiments and your in- | ticular friend, Dr. Warren-Bey, to visit me,” 
tentions. They do honor to you, but the he answered. : 
necessity for a nurse is absolute. The atten- | “My God! Is that possible ?” I exclaimed, 
tions of a skilled nurse in typhoid fever are | 4 light breaking upon my mind which nearly 
worth all the medicine in the world. I had | deprived me of the power of speech. “Then 
r.ther trust myself to Miss Irwin’s faithful | he is the greatest liar unhung, and I have no 
and intelligent care under such circumstances | doubt a consummate villain as well. Where 
than to the daily consultations of the entire |!’ your money? Where are your valuables ?” 
faculty. This case, under the most favorable “My letter of credit ought to be in my 
cireumstanc+s, will last for three weeks, and | ‘trunk. My pocket-book was under my pil- 
with all your solicitude for your old friend, |!ow- I left my diamond studs in my shirt.” 
you would break down in three days. It is| _ 4m examination of the localities men- 
neither your head nor your heart that I dis- | tioned revealed the fact that the various arti- 
trust, but your legs and your back-bone. You | cles enumerated had disappeared, and a thor- 
would become utterly stiff and worthless be- Ough search through the chamber made it 
fore the disease had half run its course. | | patent that they had been stolen. 
will give you the address of one of my best| “Then I have been robbed and ruined,” 
nurses, and you must send for her to-night.” | €xclaimed the sick man, now thoroughly 

“All right, then, Doctor, if you put it in | aroused to consciousness. “Help me! In 
that way; give me the address and f will go | God's name help me, for I am unable to help 
and fetch her without delay.” myself.” 

This conversation had taken place at the “Yes, you certainly have been robbed 
bedside of the sick man, who was incapable of thoroughly robbed ! Dwight has appropriated 
hearing a word of it, and over whom I had |Your money, your letter of credit, your 
been working faithfully all the while to pro- | diamond studs; but, thank Heaven! your 
duce some dilation of the contracted pupils | life is safe—you have not been murdered as 
and a slight return to consciousness. As the | Well.” 
night was far advanced, wrote out minute | “My life, Doctor? What do you mean ?” 
instructions for the expected nurse, gave “I mean simply this: In order to carry out 
Dwight my address and left the sick cham. | his scheme of rascality the more effectually 
ber, promising to return as early as possible | he has administered an opiate to you every 
on the succeeding morning. Returning | 4ay since you fell ill.” : 
promptly the next day, I found the patient Te hid his face in the 
alone—neither Dwight nor the nurse being in | @ child; while my min 
attendance—and in precisely the same condi- 
tion of stupor as at my first visit. Knocki 
at the door of Dwight’s chamber, he o ~ 
it, after considerable delay, yawning, patieg 
his eyes, and profuse of Spr because, 
as he muttered to himself, “a devil of a 

arcon had disturbed a gentleman before day- 
ate after he had danced all night ata 
matille.” 

Quickly perceiving his mistake, and never 
dreaming that he had been overheard, his 
countenance glowed with its wonted anima- 
tion, and the old seductive tone came back to | and had 
his voice as, with the most consummate as. money 
surance, he exclaimed : “ Why, Doctor, is it| “He has played his little 
you? Walk in and take a seat! I left Ed. ‘wards, and played it well, 


pleasure. 


trouble 


reed and sobbed like 
‘ ing a rapid sur- 
= of the events of the wash tow m lo 
“through a glass, darkly,” but I thoroug 
appreciated the whole situation—unders 
|Dwight’s pretended solicitude for his “sick 
friend ;” his opposition to the 
a nurse ; his embarassment w 
the daily dose of opium ; his 
solitary vigils at the bedside 
aw his wile to Ao 
tire for the night 

d all the 


his. old «4 
fe might 


details of 








mine, and if he is on this side of the ocean I 
shall find him, if I have to devote the re- 
mainder of my life and all that I possess in the 
world,” I sald, thoroughly aroused and as 
indignant as if I had been his victim; for I 
felt that he had used me as a tool to aceom- 
ecg ne ma of villainy, and that I had 
more of a dupe than the helpless inva- 
lid. Hurrying to the telegraph office, I sent 
a message to Morton, Rose & Co., of Lon- 
don, the bankers who had given the credit, 
informing them of the robbery, and instruct- 
ing them to honor no draft bearing the name 
of J. R. Edwards, as I knew that —— 
must forge his signature in order to 
money on the stolen letter. Then, remem- 
bering that I had seen, Dwight playing bil- 
liards on the preceding day with the son of a 
well-known American banker, I hastened to 
the father’s office to ascertain if he had busi- 
ness relations with the office. 
“Are you acquainted with a young man 
who calls himself Dwight ?” I inquired of the 
head of the house. 
“Quite well,” was the answer. “He has 
been coming in here for the past week, tell- 
ing of the sickness of a friend of his, Mr. J. 
R. Edwards, and seeking to obtain money to 
meet their necessary expenses at the hotel, 
their joint letter of credit being made out in 
Edwards’ name, and he being too ill to sign 
a check or to meke any arrangement with 
reference to the matter. Yesterday, how- 
ever, it was all satisfactorily , for 
Dwight brought the letter of credit himself, 
and a check duly signed by his friend, who it 
seems is now much better.” 
“Did you cash the check ?” 
“Certainly, for it was all en regle, and we 
were glad to accommodate the young man, 
who belongs to one of the first families in 
Boston, and is himself one of the most charm- 
ing fellows I ever met. He and Willie have 
been playing billiards for a week and have 
become fast friends.” 
“For how much was the check ?” 
“For about £200, 1 believe. He is very 
wealthy, and has been having a good time.” 
“Then you have lost that amount, for the 
letter was stolen and the check is a —— 

“Impossible, sir! He is related to Charles 
Francis Adams, and of an excellent family. 
I know all about him.” 

“From what he has told you of himself. 
He is a liar, a thief and a forger. He has 
duped you as he did me, and unfortunately 
to the tune of a thousand dollars. I am Ed- 
wards’ physician. He was not in the condi- 
tion to sign a check on yesterday, and has 
discovered this morning that he has been 
robbed of his money, his letter of credit, and 
his diamond studs. Mr. Dwight is no friend 
of his, Wit a regular impostor, a tnorough- 
paced scoundrel.” 

“Is that really so, Dr. Warren? Could I 
have been so much deceived in a man ? Thank 
God! after all, the loss will fall upon Mor- 
ton, Rose & Co., and not on me. I sent the 
check for collection by the mail of last night, 
and it will certainly be paid on presentation 
this morning.” 

“And I have just telegraphed them that 
their letter has been stolen, and that the 
check is a forgery.” 

“Then you have done me a great injury— 
you have caused me to lose £200. Was it 
any business of yours? Why did you inter- 
fere 2” 

“In the interest of justice—for the protec- 
tion of a defenceless patient. The question 
is not as to the one who can best afford to 
lose the money—it is one of equity—of com- 
mon honesty. I certainly intended to do you 
no wrong, but acted as a friend and protector 
of a powerless man and a suffering patient 
who has appealed to me to assist him.” 

“At any rate I shall lose the money. The 
result is the same, whatever may have been 
your intentions.” 

“It is immaterial to me what you may 
think about the matter, sir. I have simply 
done my duty, and I accept the consequences. 
Justice is not a thing to palter over or to be 
made a matter of favor or affection. I advise 
you to have Dwight found at once, and force 
him to disgorge before he has wasted the 
money. In that way you can protect your- 
self and Mr. Edwards as well.” 

“As to that, I consider the search useless. 
He would not be such a fool as to remain in 
Paris under the circumstances.” 

The banker, as he said this, left his desk and 
came into the body of his office and com- 
menced to walk to and fro—frem the rear to 
the street door—perfectly wild with excite- 
ment on account of his loss, and with indig- 
j nation towards me because of the part which 
I had taken in the matter. Suddenly he 
stopped, and crying out: “Stop! stop! stop !” 
at the top of his voice, rushed into the 
street, hatless and with both hands waving in 
the air, in hot pursuit—as I soon discovered 
—of a gorgeous carriage that was passing at 
the moment. Following him with my eyes, I 
saw the carriage stop, and Dwight—looking 
magnificent in a new overcoat of the latest 
style and a beaver hat that outshone a look- 
ing-glass—descend from it and salute the 
pursuing banker with every manifestation of 
satisfaction at the recontre. What fools, I in- 
voluntarily ejaculated to myself, the one for not 
immediately escaping with his booty, and the 
other for showing his hand before the quarry 
is fairly captured. The banker proved an adept 
of the first order, however, for instead of ac- 
cusing Dwight and thus giving him an op- 
epee. to re-enter his carriage and escape, 

e saluted him in the most friendly manner. 
“Did you intend to slip by a friend in that 
style, my boy, without even stopping to pass 
the compliments of the morning with him ? 
Come in and make yourself at home while 
Willie steps out to order a bock apiece for the 
party. The Doctor will join us, | know, for 
he looks rather thirsty to-day,” he said to 
the young man, as the twain walked hand in 
hand quite confidentially toward the banker’s 
office. Dwight’s smile blanched, and his in- 
sinuating smile deserted his eyes as he me 
me, but regaining the mastery of himself by 
an effort he gave me his hand and said cheer- 
ily: “I congratulate you on your treatment 
of Edwards’ case, my dear Doctor. You have 
certainly pulled him through most beauti- 
fully. When I left him this morning he was 
evidently better—very much better—and it 
is all plain sailing now, if I understand the 
situation.” 

Willie soon returned, not, however, with a 
bock apiece, but a policeman, who, to the 
consternation of Dwight, had him handcuffed 
in an instant and en route in his elegant 
equipage for the cabinet of the commissary 
of arondissement, where he was carried to 
mazas on a charge of theft and forgery. I 
never saw so astonished and humiliated an 
individual as poor Dwight when the sergeant 
de ville confronted him, but at the same time 
I readin unmistakable characters upon his 
countenance the words, “old offender,’ and 
so it turned out to be. He was a fugitive 
from justice at that very moment, notwith- 
standing the charm of person and fascination 
of address with which he had seduced me 
and all who encountered him into the con- 
viction that he was one of nature’s noble- 
men—a gentleman by birth, education and 
instinct. Upon searching him about eight 
hundred dollars were found in his pocket- 
book and all the valuables upon his person, 
much to the delight of the banker and my 
patient. 

Never dreaming that Edwards had suffi- 
ciently recovered to realize his loss or that 
he could be suspected of crime, Paris was 
too much of a paradise to be lost to him, with 
his purse filled with the means of securing its 
pleasures, and he lingered to have his fill of 
them, with the result of finding himself in 

rison, with the certainty of conviction star- 
ing him in the face. 

On the succeeding day he sent for the 
banker, had the eight hundred dollars re- 
stored to him and the jewelry returned to 
Edwards, gave him his real name and the ad- 
dress of his father, with the assurance that 
the deficiency of two hundred dollars should 
be made good, and then plead so piteously 
for mercy that when the be of the trial ar- 
rived no one appeared against him, and he 
was released with the infliction of no other 
punishment save that embodied in a peremp- 
tory ord’r to leave the country in twenty- 
four hours. 

He was really a member of an excellent 
New England family, and had received a 
regular college education, but he had evinced 
a propensity to swindle from his youth, and 
finally became so seriously involved in some 
discreditable affair as to render it necess: 
for him to escape clandestinely from the 
country under an assumed name. 

His father came forward subsequently and 
paid the deficiency of two hundred dollars, 
while the son enlisted in the English army. 


TWO WEBS OF MEMORY. 
“Mildred !” “ss 


It was the young wife’s name which was 
called, and the husband was sitting in the 
cozy parlor of their happy little home, read- 
ing by the soft light of the argand burner, 
and resting his slippered feet upon burnished 
brass in front of eckeuing fire of rosy embers. 
“Mildred,” he called again, as when a lover 
he breathed her name, the sweetest in all the 
world to him. 
But there was no answer. 





had remained unfilled. Mildred 
and the 


tae 


“Yes,” came the sweet-voiced answer from 

a sofa over in the corner. 

“Oh,” he said, in a tone of relief. 

you there, darling ?” 
“Yes, mine.” 

“Well, love, the fire is going out ; won't 

you go and bring in some more coal ?” 

“Not much, Petey! I’ve been doing the 

loving-wife slave racket long enough, and if 

you want any more coal you'll get it your- 

self. You hear me !” 

Mildred’s memory had been weaving a few 

cunning webs itself while that fire was slowly 

getting cold.—{Merchant Traveler. 


“Are 


LOVE'S DREAD. 


BY PAUL HERMES. 
Eyes, but for you I had not seen 
Her motion, grace, and lovely mien! 


Ears, but for you I had not heard 
Her voice that spake no loveless word! 


And Touch, thou mad’st me understand 
Her lips’ delight, her soothing hand! 


I thank ye for each message brought, 
I thank ye for each beauty taught ; 


But oh, for senses trustier 
To give me true reports of her, 


Till I might rise myself above 
And adequately know my love! 


O careless Fate, Love's all to trust 
To these frail gossips of the dust! 


—([Atlantie Monthly, for November. 


Restored By a Land-slip. 


Where the pine trees droop over the side 
of the cliff, and appear as if longing to plunge 
into the lovely stretch of sea before them, is 
a tiny nook that even in December is a regu- 
lar sun trap, and is known to every one in 
Drayton as the Invalids’ Corner. 

It is a sad little corner, for here comes 
those who have but a short time to remain 
— the living, while their nerveless fin- 
gers clutch nervously at the warm rugs that 
are wrapped round their knees, and whose 
large eyes gaze ever out to sea,as if they 
could catch a glimpse of the country inhab- 
ited by shadows, whither they are surely has- 
tening. 

Most of the invalids have relatives who 
come and sit by them, anxiously noticing 
each change in the wind, or watching eager- 
ly for the first signs of the disappearance of 
the sun, when they will hurry away their 
charges before the air has time to chill in the 
very least. But, perhaps, the hardest cases 
of all are the isolated invalids, who somehow 
or other seem lett to die alone; poor old 
maids or bachelors who cling to an empty 
existence in the strangest manner, doubtless 
waiting for better days in the way we all— 
rich and poor, sick and well—are apt to do. 
Fortunately, these cases are few and far be- 
tween, and are so piteous that some one or 
other is generally ready to give their sympa- 
thy to the solitary invalid ; and often the = 
valid’s Corner is the scene of romances that 
sometimes end in a happier manner than one 
might expect from their sad surroundings. 

But Francis Priestly—returned invalid 
from India, and condemned, as he termed it, 
to six months solitary confinement on his 
back in a warmer spot than London—cared 
for nothing much save his own discomfort. 
At first he had rebelled openly against lis 
doctor’s fiat, and said he would rather die 
than go to Drayton. But on Dr. Parkyns 
saying that in that case he must get another 
medical man to attend him, for he would not, 
he gave in, and consented to try the proposed 
remedy. It would, Dr. Parkyns assured him, 
if he could only learn patience and quiet 
waiting, end in making him quite well. But 
patience was not known to Francis Priestly. 
All through his life he had suffered from iis 
own precipitancy—he had invariably been in 
a hurry. 

Long ago he had been engaged to the 
pretty daughter of the rector of the parish 
where his father’s park was situated. But 
she could not leave her father until her next 
sister was ready to take her place at the head 
of the big, motherless household ; and Fran- 
cis, accusing her of not loving him, had 
dashed away to join his regiment, leaving 
Edith broken-hearted. He had married, on 
board ship, the pretty, silly, childish wife 


place, fron the prettiest of the 
"Priestly thought. testily 
tried to get, to put 
that would enable him 


fim thet hs 
his feet cape 
tucked under them properly. 
It did not take many hours to make him 
profoundly abhor Edith’s companion. He 
could not make out in the least who he could 
be. None of the brothers’ names would re- 
turn to his mind ; but he felt certain, had one 
been named Dugald, he must have remem- 
bered such an uncommon men. ‘Then 
the idea flashed into his mind, remainin 
there obstinately: Edith was married, an 
this long, ill-looking invalid was her husband. 
In the meantime, Edith had been gazing 
attentively at Major Priestly, and had begun 
to think in her turn that she was dreaming. 
Since her lover's marriage she had never 
heard of him. She had an illness on learn- 
ing his perfidy, that left her weak for months, 
and after that no one had cared to mention 
his name before her. She knew he had chil- 
dren, but no mention of his wife’s elopement 
and subsequent death had ever reached her 
ears, and she believed him to be happy, well 
and prosperous, several thousand miles from 
the quiet, pine-clad shores of Drayton. 

hen she recognized him, her first im- 
pulse was to rise from her seat and go any- 
where, no matter in what direction, so that 
it led her from his immediate presence. But 
in a few minutes pride came to her aid, and, 
turning to her companion, she offered in a 
low voice to continue reading to him. But 
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and disappeared on the edge of the cliff that 
all at once gave way, and crumbling like a 
piece of sand, mal to go in an avalanche 
after her. 

The Major forgot his illness, forgot every- 
thing, save that he loved Edith, and that she 
was dead ; and, jumping up from the couch 
that for five months he had never left except 
to be carried to his sofa or bed, dashed for- 
ward at once to rescue his darling’s remains, 





Dugald declined her offer; he would rather 
sit quietly and think, he said. He felt much 
stronger already, and this delicious air gave 
him new life, If Edith would Re, why should 
she not see where the deep red chine to the 
left led ? Then she could come back to him 
and tell him all the ways of the place. Ina 
few days, perhaps by Christmas, he added, 
hopefully, “I shall be able to go with you 
and verify your description. But now leave 
me, if you like, dear Edith, and I will tell 
you all that — in your absence.” 

But Edith said she felt tired, and could not 
walk that morning, and she sat quietly look- 
ing out at the brown-sailed fishing boats, as 
they glided out, one by one, past the sand 
banks, into the open sea, in quest of fish. 

Did Major Priestly remember, as she did, 
how she and he used to make the fisher boats 
at home into omens? And, according to the 
number that passed them in a certain time, 
obtain answers to their questions respecting 
their future? Did he recollect how, the very 
night before their quarrel, he and she had 
gone to the cliffs beyond the manor, and, 
when he had declared he would let the fisher 
boats decide their future for him, and the odd 
number had answered “Yes” to his inquiry 
as to whether she was to go with him to 
India or not, a late boat had crossed the 
long path of moonlight that led from the sea 
to the sky, and answered “No” at the very 
moment in which he was clasping her in his 
arms, overjoyed at even the mere idea of her 
giving up her duties at home to go with him ? 
Nay, he could not remember, as she did, 
every sail on the tiny vessel as they gleamed 
for a moment like a sheet of silver, and then 
passed away into shadow. Nor could he 
recollect the scent of the seaweed and the 
sound of the choir in the church as they 
practiced their carols, wildly careless of tune 
and time as they took advantage of the choir 
mistress’ absence. If so, he could never have 
left her as he had done. 

The eight years had not altered Edith one 
whit. While she was still at home, the sister 
who was to have succeeded her in her duties 
had married, and it was Laura’s husband 
with whom Edith was sitting in the Invalid’s 
Corner, ta ing Laura’s place for the present, 
as Laura’s baby was only about a fortnight 
old. How could Edith know that Mrs. 
Priestly was dead, and that the Major’s lone- 
liness was due to the fact of his being a 
widower? How could Major Priestly know 
that Edith’s heart was still his, and that one 
word from him would suffice to make her 
stretch out her hands to him, and take back 
the troth he had broken so many years ago ? 

As the quick days went on, bringing Christ- 
mas nearer, Edith longed to speak. Major 
Priestly lay there so lonely—so very, very 
lonely. No one ever sat by him. No one 
ever came and asked him how he was. Every 
morning his servant would arrange the rug 
and chair in the same unsatisfactory manner, 
and after turning the newspaper for his mas- 
ter where only the advertisements were visi- 
ble, notwithstanding strict orders to the con- 
trary, would disappear, only to return with 
the midday letters. And again, when the 
sun went down, he would come with the 
white pony that drew the chair back again to 
the hotel, where the Major spent long, sad 
evenings, thinking over the past. 

Every word that Edith spoke to her com- 
panion, that he occasionally overheard, made 
him more than ever convinced that she was 
married. And, although at times Dugald 
Scott had tried to begin a conversation with 
him, when he was left alone, while Edith 
sought for shells or tiny very late, or. very, 
very early flowers, that even at Christmas 
were to be found in the chines, the Major's 





that had made him miserable for six years, 
and had finally eloped, leaving with him four 
babies, and a ruined life. But she died of 
fever only a month after, and he had sent the 
children bates to his wife’s parents, and now 
was quite alone in the woth 

He had never felt this before he was ill; 
he had always more triends than he could 
count; and, what with one thing and anoth- 


hands. But now it was really terrible. And, 
perhaps, the worst part of his illness was the 
way in which all the past eight years seemed 
to pass in procession before him, repeating, 
as they filed before his waking or sleeping 
vision: “You have brought it all on yourself. 
you know. If you had only waited for the 
gifts we had for you, you would have been 

appy, prosperous and well; but you took 
forcibly what was never meant for you, and 
now you see the consequences.” 

He had not a sister, and his father and 
mother were both dead. The family place 
was his brother’s now; and his sister-in-law, 
always regarding her husband’s younger 
brothers as so many harpies, anxious to fall 
upon any stray crumbs that fell from her ta- 
ble, was not likely to welcome an invalid, 


ing, possibly only to die in the end. A good 
servant did all he could for Major Priestly ; 
but a servant is not much when that is all 
one has to rely upon for sympathy, corversa- 
tion and anything else that is wanted to 
while away the long, weary days and nights 
of illness 

It was now December. At Drayton, where 
the eye rests contentedly on miles of blue- 
green fir trees, whose only difference in win- 
ter isan added shade of dusk in the distance, 
there was nothing to remind any one that 
Christmas was not more than a fortnight off. | 
Yet so it was, and Major Priestly felt more | 
melancholy than ever, and looked back re- 

etfully to past Christmases at the manor— 

hristmases when he and Edith had been all 
and all to each other; they had spent their 
time in decorati the church, hanging 
Christmas trees with ornament for the Sun: 
day school children, and in keeping peace 
between all those who came forward to help 
them. 

As Major Priestly remembered the date— 
lying in his long chair facing the sea, that lit- 
pa gleamed Tike a turquoise under a cloud- 
less sky, with the Isle of Wight rising like a 
snowy cloud just on the left of the horizon, 
and the chines glittering redly in the sun- 
shine—the view seemed to fade, and he saw 
instead Priestly church and the heaps of 
prickly evergreens, and could smell the vari- 
ous mingled odor of damp, crushed leaves 
and holly berries that was always connected 
in his mind with Christmas. Could he not 
well recollect, too, how he and Edith had 
spent hours on their knees, sticking gor- 
geous red and blue and gold letters on squares 
of card-board, that, when completed, should 
form a text to go round the ugly dark-brown 
galleries ? He smiled to himself as he re- 
membered how the letters would curl up ina 
sticky festoon on his fingers; how crooked 
they got, and how, finally, when it was 
really done and duly arranged in heaps in the 
aisle ready for erection, the old clerk took 
advantage of their temporary absence at 
luncheon to prepare a surprise for them ; had 
ut up the text just as the letters came, any- 
ow, and by the time they had returned had 
comp! sentences that would have detied 
the cleverest hand at solving “buried sen- 
tences” that ever won a prize in any society 
journal of the present day. 

Perhaps the thought of the old days had 
somewhat obscured Major Priestly’s gener- 
ally acute senses, but he could have declared 





er, time had never hung heavily on his | 


who might want months and months of nurs- | 


angry state of mind would not allow him to 
| avail himself of these advances, and he re- 
| ceived them so coldly that even Dugald’s 
| good nature would not stand such constant 
| rebuffs, and he soon gave up trying to make 
| the Majorspeak. Ursa Major, Dugald called 
him, and Ed th would often wince at the de- 
scription her brother-in-law gave of his sulky 
companion; and more than once she was 
going to take him into her confidence, simply 
as a means of stopping his heedless talk. 
But the remembrance of the way in which 
she had been jilted kept her silent, and there 
seemed small chance of the two lonely souls, 
who were longing to forgive and be forgiven, 
ever speaking to each other again, when 
quite a small thing occurred which might 
have been a tragedy, and only ended, as 
things ought to end, in marriage bells. 

The night before Christmas Eve had been 
terrible. The great north wind had risen 
when the sun set angrily behind the lovely 
|range of hills to the right of the Invalids’ 
|Corner, and came sighing and moaning 
| through the pine trees that presently began 
to creak and groan like the masts of a ship 
at sea. Thena ragged gray cloud drifted by, 
and the rain came swirling down through the 
air; the sea began to roar and lash the cliffs, 
|now foaming at their feet, then rolling in 
| with an angry howl that could be heard all 
over the town. And, in less time than it 
takes to tell it, the whole atmosphere seemed 
turned into a battlefield, where the wind and 
the rain fought and strove together for mas- 
tery. 

The morning broke peacefully, the blue 
sky, flecked with puffs of white clouds, looked 
like April; a late thrush sang lustily, and 
the robins seemed as vocal as larks. There 
was no one at all in the Invalids’ Corner 
when the Major's pony arrived there. The 
damp of the night before was rising from the 
shore and cliffs, under the warm sunshine, 
and was drifting out to sea, where the fishing 
boats were dashing past under the fresh 
breeze, as if ina hurry to make up for lost 
time. 

When the pony 
Major’s servant said : 

“I must put you a bit further back, sir. 
These cliffs are live powder, and give directly 
there’s any rain. You might have a nasty 
fall; for see, sir, the pony’s feet have gone 
right into the mire at the edge.” 

And so saying, he pushed the chair back 
into the pine trees, and left with the pony, 
while the Major lay back, much inclined to 
abuse everything, from last night’s rain and 
storm to to-day’s sunshine, that seemed to 
keep every one indoors. 

It was one of those days when everything 
seems to go wrong at once ; newspapers were 
late, owing to Christmas; letters were de- 
layed, too ; and those that had been delivered 
were of such a contrary nature that they 
seemed to make everything even worse than 
was necessary. The Major had not slept, 
owing to the storm; and, in consequence of 
his sleepless night, felt so ill that he mace up 
his mind he should never walk again, and 
might as well make his will, and leave a 
world that had become useless to him, and 
where he felt he had little enjoyment in store 
for him. 

Then he naturally thought of Christmas, 
and that aggravated him. A lonely Christ- 
mas always does aggravate us, somehow. 
We think regretfully of the crowded hearth 
at home, and the many other people who are 
supposed to be enjoying themselves. There 
is always a great ee oy of something 
marvellously delightful at Christmas ; what, 
we never quite knew; but we do expect it 
every year, and every year we feel just as 
disappointed, as we have done ever since the 
death of the days when the delight took form 
in the receipt of a new doll or top, and too 
much to eat. 

The Major had worked himself into a state 
of savage despair over his different woes, and 
was almost weeping for sorrow for himself, 
when he suddenly saw Edith coming toward 
him. That wretched invalid—as 


was unharnessed, the 





or — in the attempt. 

f he lives to a hundred he will never for- 
get the moment of agony he spent before he 
reached the place where Edith had disap- 
peared, and could look over and see where 
she was. Every cruel word he had ever 
spoken to her, every syllable of reproach he 
had poured out on her devoted head, came 
back to him, and he could almost have 
shrieked aloud to heaven for help, when he 
suddenly saw Edith’s face rising over the 
cliffs. He stood motionless ; then he rushed 
forward, and, without one word, drew her 
hands in his, and dragged her forcibly up to 
a level with him. Then he looked over; no 
harm was done. The soft red earth had 
crumbled a little, and slid a short distance 
down towards the sea, but in so gentle a de- 
cline that a child could not have been hurt in 
the least, and all Edith had had to do was to 
turn, and, with small detriment to anything 
save her garments, climb back again to terra 
firma. 

“Thank God for the landslip!” said the 
Major, after the first explanations were over, 
and Edith having heard all his story and told 
hers in return, had consented to take up 
again her twisted threads of life, and make 
the best of what was left them both. “If it 
had not been for seeing you go over the cliff, 
I should never have spoken to you again.” 

“Oh, yes, you would !” said Edith, as she 
shyly took his hand in hers ; “for I could not 
stand the idea of its being Christmas, and 
you all alone and sad. And, when I was 
coming toward you, I was going slowly in 


call you. Frank seemed dead to me ; Major 
Priestly was not my old friend; and Francis 
seemed as if I wanted to be severe—and I 
did not. I only wanted to make you happy, 
and see the smile I knew so well return. 
forgot everything, Frank, except that I loved 
you, and that you were in trouble.” 

And, lifting up her face to his, she gave 
him the first kiss she had given him for 
eight long, weary years. 

Then suddenly down in the valley the bells 
began to ring, and the sound came on the 
breeze through the pine trees in a measured 
cadence. 

“Good-bye to the Invalids’ Corner for me, 
said the Major. “That wretched doctor 
would have kept me another month on my 
back, but you can see for yourself how well 
I am.” 

And, indeed, when that “wretched invalid” 
came out to sit in the sunshine when the mist 


usual, ready to read to him, he was electrified 


the Invalids’ Corner.—{The Argosy. 


TO A PHARISEE. 


BY MARY KNAPP, 


Perfect in thine own eyes, without a flaw, 
Moral, upright, who can say harm of thee? 
And so thou scornest all the message sent 
Of Him who whispered soft, “Come unto me.’ 


“I do not need thee, Christ, go on—pass by ; 
Sinners are near to save, | watched them fall. 
And some who say they found thee mask their 
sin ; 


Not so am /—I never sinned at all.” 


soul! 
There comes an hour when pride will not 
suffice. 
When Death lays hold on thee, and drags thee 
down, 
Then wilt thou scoff, 
Christ”? 


“I have no need of 


Then who will stay thee? Where will com- 
fort be? 
Parted forever from the loved ones nigh, 
Who will sustain thee? It is not too late; 


Turn now—while still our Saviour passes by 
—(The Watchman. 


——— 


THE FASHIONABLE WOMAN. 


woman! The feminine love of finery has 
ruined many a good man.” 


of this sterling string of sublimated flapdoo- 
dle is our esteemed friend and eminent yokel, 
Lysander Latham. ti 

So heaven has your gracious permission 
to help the husband of a fashionable woman, 
has it, Lysander ? 

Well, this assistance will never be invoked | 
in your behalf, my calfskin-booted, rawbone- | 
handed friend. 

You never married a fashionable woman. | 

No, sir. 

A fashionable woman, 
never marry you. 

She couldn't do it. 

That wouldn't be fashionable. 

No, Lysander ; be frank, now, and own up 
that your acquaintance with fashionable 
women has been gleaned from looking at the 
fashion plates in the Podunk Fashion Em- 
porium. 

Or, perhaps, Lysander, you may have ob- | 
tained an idea of fashionable women from | 
walking through some of the streets of this 
city, if you have ever been that far away 
from home. You may have noticed some 
women most gorgeously arrayed in the loud- 
est patterns, wearing the flashiest jewelry. 

they are not fashionable, Lysander, and 
you waste your sympathy for their husbands. 
” They haven't any. 

The really fashionable woman, Lysander, 
dresses inexpensively, tastefully, neatly, and 
makes this pont old world all the brighter 
for her being here. 

A fashionable woman can go into your 
country store, Lysander, and with a dollar 
and a halt’s worth of your shelf-worn goods 
—for I know your goods are shelf-worn 
goods ; you never sell anything but yourself 
—and make a prettier dress than ever you 
imagined, if you know what that means, the 
stupid old lunkhead that you are. 

How does Mrs. Latham dress, Lysander ? 
Stop stuttering, quit hanging your freckled 
noddle, and answer me like a man, if you 


| 
Lysander, would 
| 


can. 
Calico, do I hear you say? 
Yes, that is what I —— 
Mary was a pretty girl when you married 
her, Lysander. 
Yes, she was. 
I knew her long before you did. 
She had cheeks like peach blossoms, hair 
like corn silk, and her form, Lysander, be- 
fore she began keeping house for you, was as 
plump and round as a light-brown muffin. 
Now look at her. : 
No wonder you redden up to the roots of 
your shock hair. 
Her cheeks are the color of your calf-skin 
wallet. 
Her eyes, which were once so bright they 
sparkled, are as heavy as the dyspep ic bread 
you love to eat. 
The gold in her hair is tarnished and 
faded, like the gilt on your watch-chain. 
And her figure, Lysander, is shrunken and 
ar and stoop-shouldered. 

his comes of her not marrying a fashion- 

able man, Lysander. 
This comes of her marrying you. 
Bacon and eggs, and twenty cent coffee, 
boiled potatoes and cabbages, calico and you, 
leuaie, are responsible for this. 

Now Mary is pretty no longer, and unfash- 
ionable. Li 
Her step has lost its swing, and her calico 
gown hangs ungracefully from her sharp- 

shoulders, and hugs too closely her 
ribbed and bony frame. 
No, she is not fashionable. ; 
But does she fill what you call your idea 
of a <_— ? 

ler, no. ; 
as oy to the county fair, whom do 
most attention to—Mary, your 
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order to make up my mind exactly what to | 


had disappeared, expecting to find Edith, as | 


Thus speaks thy heart, O proud and haughty | 


‘| taurant, and having surprised his stomach 


“Heaven help the husband of a fashionable | 


It is almost needless to say that the author | 
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HELL GATE. 


BY SUSAN MARR SPALDING. 


Lo, where deep, sunken reefs of ion hide, 

Beneath the restless currents of my life, 

Sharper than shafts of steel, or keenest knife, 

They rend and wreck my ships. Upon the tide, 

Red, as with blood, my purer hopes have died. 

My golden treights, forsaken in the strife, 

U nheeded lie, and every word is rife 

With ruin, wrought by doubt and hate and 
pride, 

—God saw my need, and knew the remedy, 

The mighty grief that could my heart control. 

His touch electric, softly, tenderly, 

Upon my wayward will in pity stole. 

One great convulsion! Then the waves swept 
free, free, 

Along the deepened channel of my soul. 

— [Congregationalist. 


HEREDITY. 

In the hereditary transmission of charac- 
teristics there are always two forces in opera- 
tion, which we may call dilution and re-en- 
forcement. It is a matter of every-day obser- 
vation that a tendency may be strengthened 
or weakened by crossing, and it is upon this 
fact that breeders of special strains of dogs, 
cattle or horses rely in great part, the only 
other influence at their disposal being altera- 
tion of food, habitation or other environment 
of the young. Exactly the same holds good 
with theshuman species. For instance, a man 
with a hereditary tendency to gout may marry 
a woman with the same tendency, and their 
son by his manner of living may develop gout 
at an early age; that is to say, the tendency 
in the father, re-enforced by marriage, and 
again re-enforced by habit, develops in the 
son with great rapidity. On the other hand, 
a man with a gouty tendency may marry a 
woman free from that tendency, and thereby 
dilute its force. There are, of course, well- 
known facts which militate against this view, 
but they are generally held, we believe, to be 
exceptions to the rule. In the case of gout, 
phthisis and some other diseases, the excep- 
tions are probably more apparent than —_ 
of the general truth of the law there can be 
no question.—[British Medical Journal. 
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CHAFF. 


It is often the man who is right that is left. 

Love is blind, but matrimony is a great 
oculist. 

Where was time raised ? 
ages. 

The hard times are almost over—over the 
whole country. 

When has a man four hands ? 
doubles his fists. 

How to violate the tenth commandment in 
two letters—NV. 

Advice is seldom welcome. 
need it most take it least. 

Many a woman marries a rich man, and 
yet gets a poor husband. 

Old age is a tyrant that forbids the plea- 
sures of youth on pain of death. 

It is easier to suppress the first desire than 
to satisfy all that follow it. 
| “Too many bars in the music,” was the ex- 
planation of a singer’s spree. 

t isn’t hard for a man to mind his own 

| business, but it’s awful tiresome. 
| The locks on a door are worn perfectly 
| plain. It is the door that is banged. ; 
| “The battle is not always to the strong,” 
said the judge, as he awarded the butter pre- 
| mium at a country fair. 
| Smallpox was taken to Montreal by a 
| palace car conductor. Those fellows will 
|take anything, from “fifty cents all round” 
| upward. 7 
| A Burlington girl, with masculine tenden- 
| cies, writes home from the seaside that she 
always goes bathing in a striped suit, because 
it makes her look like a buoy. 


When he 
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tw An old lady gave this as her idea of a 
great man: “One who is keerful of his clothes, 
don’t drink sperets, ken read without spelling 
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| the words, and eat a cold dinner on wash day 
| without grumbling.” ‘ 
te “Whatare you going to do when you 
| grow up, if you don’t know how to cipher 
|} asked an Austin school teacher of a rather 
slow boy. “I am geing to be a school teach- 
er, and make the boys do all the ciphering,” 
was the impudent reply. The next thing 
| that boy had to sigh for was a soft cushion 


on the bench. 


| 
| 


1@° A newspaper, says the Rochester Sen- 
|tinel, is like a pretty woman in many re- 
| spects. Tobe perfec t, it must be the embodi- 
ment of many types. Its form is made up. 
It is always chased, although sometimes in- 
| clined to be giddy. It enjoys a good press, 
the more rapid the better. It has a weak- 
for gossip. Talks a good deal. Car 
| stand some praise. Is awfully proud of 
| new dress. 


ness 


te Col. McBride Sumpter of Austin, whil 
in New York, dropped into a fashionable res- 


| with a small repast, asked the waiter what 
| was the damage. On being told, Col. Sump- 
|} ter handed out a $5 bill, but on receiving 
back his change he made the ghastly discov- 
ery that there was a dime missing. He de- 
manded an explanation from the waiter, who 
was a Frenchman. “Ze dime is for my dou- 
ceur 2” “I didn’t order any, and I won't pay 
for it,” retorted Sumpter. “I mean, sore, 
|ze dime is for my pour boire.” “It's for 
| your poor boy, is it?” That’s a different 
|thing. I didn’t know you had sickness in 
| your fumily. Here’s a quarter for him, poor 
fellow.” And with the consciousness of hav- 
ing relieved the sufferings of the sick and af- 
flicted, Col. Sumpter put his hat on the side 
of his head, and sauntered out of the hostel- 
rie.—| Texas Siftings. 
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Stand« unrivalled. Its efficacy has been established 
by the severest test to which any remedy was ever 
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case of disease arising from — of the blood. 
Sufferers from Iumors, Canker, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, Pimples, Boils, Tetter 
and Ringworm are sure to find relief by the use of 
this remedy. 


Vegetine 


Is Always Reliable 


And safe to administerto children or the most dcli 
cate women. VEGETINE 1s a true tonic, and nota 
deceptive st mulamt. The good that it imparts to- 
day is not succceded by injury u morrow; and no 
one need fear that the hope whici. it infusesis but 
the despondency of evil under disg. «ec. 
Cotumsta, ILL ,« me 20, 1878. 

Hi. R. Stevens, Boston: 

My little daughter bas been troubled with a 
humorous br: aking out on the skin from infancy, 
until about one year «go, at which time I commenced 
giving her the Vegetine, and now I am very happy 
to say I find her entirely cured. 


Yours traly, 
aprll-52t JACOB LACROIX. 








BURDOCK BLOOD BITTERS 
That Ache in Small of Back. 
BURDOCK BLOOD BITTERS 
Weary, Aching Bones. 


BURDOCK BLOOD BITTERS 
Dyspepsia. 


Dyspepsia. 

Gents:—I feel it my duty to say re- 
specting Burdock Blood Bitters, that it is 
the t best medicine I ever took. I suffered 
two or three from stomach troubles 
and dyspepsia as well as from liver an: 
kidney comolaint. I was not able to at- 
tend to my business. My wife was afflicted 
in much the same way. Weread of your 
Bitters in the papers and made up our 
minds that we would try them. The result 
is arenes Ibegan toimproveatonce, |! 
and I am now able to do more hard work 
than before in ten years. It relieved re | 
eoneg been orm as well. We both w 
you, makers of it, God: 4 

JOSEPH ronal 











e, purify 

Wie'vks PILLS for the 
Stomach, Liver, bowels, ’ 
Diseases, Loss of Appetite, H« 
Costiveness, 
Fever, Inflammation of the } 
derangements of the Internal Vi ae 
table, containing no mercury, miners 

drugs. 


The 1 ymact 
perform its functions. et 
disappear, and with them the liability 
to contract diseases. 7 
standing so as to become chronic, 
saparillian Resolvent should be taken 
tions, and observe what we say in“ 
respecting dict 
on oo womes Powers and give strength, vig’ 
happiness to the most dejected. 


Read “False and Trae, 


32 Warren Street, New York 


you. 


name, 


FEVER AND AGUE, 


FEVER AND AGUE « 
nota Remed 

\ \ 
carlet, 1 } 
y RADWAY's PILL» 
ADY RELIEF! 


FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE 


SOLD BY DRUGGI 
a 


Di. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILL 


| 


RESOLVENT. 


Pr 

a clea 
} 

your ’ 

ion KATES 


RESOLVENT, thi 


Great Blood Pavitt 


False and ‘True. 


We extract from Dr. Radw 
ease and Its Cure 
by DR. RADWAY 


Narsaparillian | esolyent. 


Chronic Skin Diseases, ¢ 
in the Blood, Scrofulous I 
—— Fever Sores, Cl 
theum, Rickets, White > 
Cankers, Glandular Swe 
Decay of the Body, Pimp! 
Dyspepsia, Kidney and B 
Rheumatism and Gout 
Caleulus Deposits, at 
plaints to which 
hames. 

In cases where the 
mercury has accumulate 
the bones, joints, ete., 
rickets, spinal curvatur 
ings, varicose vei 
away those depo 
disease from the 


A Great Constitutional Remedy 


Skin Diseases, Tumors 
kinds, particularly Chronic D 
cured with great certainty 
WAY’'S SARSAPARILLIAN 
cases that have resisted all ot 


SCROFULA. 


Whether transmitted from 
within the curative range oft 


Sarsaparillian Resolvetl. 


Tt possesses the same wo : 
the worst forms of strumous a - 
Syphiloid Ulcers, Sores of 
Mouth, Throat, Glands, ext« 
these chronic forms of disea 
joints, and in every partot t 
there exists diseased deposits, | 
Hard Lumps or Scrofulous [ntl 
and powerful remedy will ext: 
permanently. 

One bottle contains more oft 
Medicines than any other I’re} 
spoonful doses, while others ret 
as much. 

One Dollar Per Bottle. 
gist. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Regulating Pil 


The Great Liver an Stomach Rest 


gu 
Perfectly tasteless, elegantly ¢ 5. DR. RAD 
fy, cleanse, and strength ; yw 


as follow 


system 


sold By Ores 


Indigestion, Dy 


cern 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by al! druge 


DYSPEPSIA 


, rom this ¢ 
Hudreds of maladies spring from this 


o 
nlaint« 
ts 


The symptoms of the disease ar 
broken down stomach, 1 
Heartburn, Acid Stomach, lain # 
rise sometimes jf 

Pyrosis or Water Hrashi, ete., ¢ t 


Indigestion 


{te 
to the most excrus 


, et 
Dr. Radway’s Pills are # cure lor -— 
restore strength to the stomsc”, 

The sym) 


Where the dysp 
rr. KR 


he Pills. Take the medicines accordi 

ithy appe 
1, will re 
or,fand 


alse 
ligestion, 4 hea 
and a good dige a heal 


rfect assimilation © 


” 


ray ‘0., NO 
Send a letter stamp to Dr. RADWAY & ¢ J 
; ibe sent 
a@- Information worth thousands will be ® 


‘HE PUBLIC. 
TO THE and seo that 


Radway’s 
nar Be sure and tot what you buy. nov20 eo’ 1] 
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ORGANIZED EFFORT 


Go Improve the Condition of the § 


While there are few industries tha 
more for the want of united efforts 
protection, there are very few, if any, 
it is more difficult to secure united a1 
monious action, to accomplish any pa 
object, than that. of agriculture. 

The farmers are not only numer 
they are scattered over a wide extent 
ritory ; it is very rarely that an) larg 
bers meet together for concert d ac 
lating to their business ; so rare ly, thaj 
they do meet the sharp corners of 
uality often block the way to united a 
monious action ; bec ause of this, they 
as they might and should be, comple 
ters of their business. The merchant 
comparatively few in numbers and 
together in cities and villages, can v« 
ily meet together, and so 
enough to round off the sharp i 


they me 
individuality and act unitedly for the 
terest of all. They not only decide t 
which the farmer shall pay them 
goods he buys, but they also deci 
they will pay the farmer for his prod 
the farmer, for want of united a 
obliged to submit, even though the 
fixed give the merchant thirty per cer 
on both his sales and his purchases 
A few of the farmers have made 
efforts to fix the price of 
of a firm, united 
obliged to sell! for less than they thin} 
fair price ; and interested parties are 
ually making efforts to convince the { 
that they had better not try to fix any 
but let the dealers pay what they 
What is wanted is a firm, united ac 
farmers should rise up and tak 
tion which belongs to then 
should be, at the head of al pr 
there is no good reason w hy t 


milk ; but 


action they are 1 


act 


be the leaders, as to what act 
take to protect their interests w! 
with others. The time has com: 
should be the active officers it 
cieties, and the leading speakers 
meetings. The time has gone by 
farmer can be taught how he sha 
Produce, or what he shall charg: 
the manufacturer. the merchant. 
fessional man. While it is ver, 
have all of these speak at some of 
mers’ gatherings and tell what 
about farming, it ‘is very unwise to 
run the business 


meetings. 
It is important that the farmers 
united in their organized acts; ever 
ber of the organization shi 
wt for the best interests of the fart 
Mannity, independent of any other 
Sooner farmers unite together for 
Protection, the sooner will th, y ass 
independent Position that of right 
them. If there be s 1 
the dock, to kee 
tho farmer as ne 
of by th 


yuld 


any peaches to dur 
P prices up, let it be 
ar home as possil 

he dealers in 
Save the expenses 
when the whc 


a djstant city, an 
of transportatior 
; dle marketing busiriess 
. by intelligence, and by 

direction, there will be 
Waste ; the surplus mi 


be but very 
lk will be mad 
a mad 
Mer and cheese, and the surpl: 
., ? atined or conye 
Cider or Vinegar, 


is fruit w 


rted into conde 
For the want of orga 


tt to : : 
Save it, there is at the pres 


2 enormous waste 


of the products of 
“Mers unite together to 1 
ir products, they will ha 
tances, est . 
Y they can work uy 


» When farme 


ablishments sy 
dairy » the surplus 
. Y, the Orchard, and th. 


ug them to a form that 


When this is done the 
ct master of his b 
a Say to the dealers: O 
cs at so much per 
88 you please, Whe 


tour milk, fri 
Pio, we will pri 


Y will 


milk 
°F not, j 


ir 
can; ta 
n you d 
egetables, at 
Put them into 
: ep until the 
les a needs united action to s 
tight P tes the farmer thin 
ere is just as much j 
> fixing rt el ch justice 
tthe merchan Price of manufactures 
Prod ' ts fixing the prices of 
ther busine arming does not pay as we! 
58, It is the farmer’s fault, 


eve ll 
Letting, ad man, whatever may be } 
he », us sp 


farmer for the fo 


a form w 
market dema 


may 


la 


of which 4 
necessities, a 
eae “th demanded for ther 
bite ts sate, - because of the w 
wow fabs a prices, 
° : am ~n ny vidual efforts enou 
hil , ces for his products, and 


because he does no 


§ to fix and maint: 


uently the case that 
" live near each oth 


80m 


» and Perhaps most 
“som houses, to the gre 
yers; thus consuming 


One or two teams 
Bot only be a great savir 


“7 Sting eae et would no 


i prices, which does 





